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_ and servicing industrial electrical equip- 
ment has been a prime job of Tampa Armature Works 
since 1921. Any job—regardless of size—has years 

of experience and technical know-how behind it. Our 
constant aim is to always provide the finest 
service for our customers. We would be happy to 
discuss with you any repair or service problems 


you may have without obligation. 
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FLORIDIAN CAPTURES TUCKER CAR PRODUCTION 


An intriguing account of how a Ft. Lauderdale 
man has managed to collect over half the produc- 
tion of the great Tucker automobile fiasco. Some- 
thing about how this car is running today and a 
brief history of the great Tucker failure. 


FLORIDA’S SIX MOST INFLUENTIAL MEN 
TREND attempts to single out what the publica- 
tion believes are the six most influential men in 
Florida and tells why. These are men who not only 
possess the power to change things bui who also 
have used their full resources to sway or alter the 
life of Florida. This is a TREND special. 





LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 
A survey of a surprisingly potent industry in 
Florida. This is an industry using the optimum 
of merchandising and research to stay alive in a 
market that breathes competition. There is a lot 
to be learned here by other Florida industries. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES AND TED BAKER 
The story of the airline that grew up in Florida— 
one that is still growing—and the man who has 
pushed it all the way. Something about the 
philosophies of the man who keeps flying higher. 


THE BROTHERS MACKLE 


Here’s an inside look by TREND at Florida’s big- 
gest developers—the Mackle brothers of Coral 
Gables. Men with big idcas that think in terms 
of building 25,000 homes a year. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Young Industry 
with a Future 


As TREND ushers in a new year for 
Florida industry its January issue 
forsees concrete entering a new 
age, with reduced costs and a 
superior product made possible 
through prestressing. And in Flor- 
ida, the prestressed concrete indus- 
try has been gaining rapid ground 
in growth and leadership among 
other states in the nation. This is 
TREND’s industrial survey report 
of a young, revolutionary product 
which in less than a mere half- 
dozen years has grown from nothing 
to a building material which must 
be reckoned with in all construc- 
tion in the future. 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa, Florida. 








Talk and Predictions 





Interstate Highway System Will 
Bring More Highway Needs, Official Says 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM in Florida will not reduce 
the need for improving our primary 
highway system but will actually 
add to it, M. A. Conner, engineer 
of traffic and planning for the State 
Road Department, said recently. 


“I am convinced that construction 
of the Interstate System will bring 
people to Florida in unprecedented 
numbers. To date our state has been 
surrounded by a maze of inadequate 
and poorly marked highways. When 
these people reach Florida they will 
leave our Interstate Highways to 
travel on our primary roads thus 
adding their burden to that created 
by our normal growth,” he said. 

Conner stated that by comparing 
anticipated existing revenues with 
costs for improvement, the State 
Road Board has been able to con- 
clude that it will require from 15 to 
20 years to develop a completely 
adequate highway system in Flor- 
ida. “It is for the citizens of Florida,” 
he said, “to determine whether or 
not we can afford to wait that long 
to reach our goals.” 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1975 from 
the State Road Department: 


There will be about 4,200,000 
vehicles of all types registered in 
Florida. This is more than twice the 
1,971,000 registered in 1957. This 
means that if all the vehicles reg- 
istered in Florida were to be equally 
spaced on the Primary Highway 
System there would be one vehicle 
occupying each 60 feet of highway, 
moving in both directions and going 
at a speed of 20 miles per hour. 
Unless our primary system grows, 
both in number of traffic lanes and 
in length, the department predicts 
intolerable congestion will occur 
before 1975. 

There will be about 15% more 
licensed drivers than there will be 
licensed vehicles in 1975. 

Gasoline consumption and vehicle 
miles of travel will more than double. 

Population will approach the 7 
million mark by 1975 and will con- 
tinue to rise. 
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MIAMI LOOMS AS A CINCH 
to become the southern terminus 
of the nation’s first commercial jet 
air line run, with service due to 
begin December 10. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board put 
Miami-New York jet service on the 
“immediate” list by approval of a 
lease agreement between National 
Airlines and Pan American World 
Airways. 

National is to lease PAA Boeing 
707 jets during the winter months, 
getting them back during the sum- 
mer for their regular job of flying 
the North Atlantic run to Europe. 

George T. Baker, National presi- 
dent, says that one-a-day flight 
service will begin Dec. 10, with the 
schedule stepped up to twice daily 
flights about a month later. 

Both Baker and officials of the 
Dade County Port Authority assert 
the jet service will be a tremendous 
shot in the arm for the Florida win- 
ter tourist season. The big jets can 
make the New York-Miami run in 
two hours, fifteen minutes, and can 
carry from 110 to 165 passengers. 

Final approval of the plan 
hinges upon whether the two air 
lines involved agree to submit to 
the CAB for its approval terms of an 
exchange of stock. The exchange 
would be part of the leasing deal. 
Compliance with this condition by 
both Pan American and’ National is 
considered by observers as a 
certainty. 


FLORIDA’S POPULATION will 
edge near 7 million by 1968—and 
this assures a tremendous industry 
for Florida's telephone answering 
services, according to Claude Yates, 
Southern Bell’s Florida vice presi- 
dent. Yates addressed the profes- 
sional bell-ringers at their annual 
meeting in Fort Lauderdale and 
said business telephone lines in 
Florida will be increased from the 
present 135,000 to more than 250,- 
000 within a decade. The telephone 
answering business, unknown in 
Florida before World War II, now 
numbers 66 firms serving 6,527 
clients. 


on. 


THE FLORIDA WEST COAST 
will have an atomic plant generat- 
ing electricity by 1963. 

That was the forecast of Roy 
Snapp, former secretary of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, before 
a group of educators and _ indus- 
trialists in Miami. 


FLORIDA WILL HAVE “the best 
tourist season we've ever had” if 
the weather is cooperative. 

That’s the prediction of Byron 
Herlong, president of the Florida 
Motel Association. He made it at 
the opening of the association's 
eighth annual convention in Miami. 

Herlong, a Leesburg motel owner, 
said he based his prediction on a 
business upturn nationally. He indi- 
cated he had seen plenty of signs 
of the upturn during a 15,000 mile 
swing around the United States and 
Canada in October. 

But a repetition of Florida’s cold 
winter of last year sends cold shiv- 
ers up and down Herlong’s spine. 

Such an occurrence would bank- 
rupt a small segment of the motel 
industry, which has some 6,000 
motels in Florida. 

Hugh Stump, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the association, said that 
there will be some 120,000 motel 
rooms in Florida this season, with 
plenty for every income bracket. 


“THERE WILL BE NO DRINK- 
ING at Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege,” The Rev. William H. Kadel, 
president of the not-yet-located 
institution told a Tampa luncheon 
club. He told the group that college 
enrollment in Florida would be up 
from its present 50,000 to 158,000 
by 1970. He warned that out of 
state colleges and universities will 
probably refuse Florida students 
when their enrollments become too 
crowded. Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, St. Petersburg, will be a four 
year institution, he said. Kadel was 
formerly pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Orlando. 
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... Talk & Predictions 





THE BIG BIRDS sitting on a 
$400 million nest at Cape Canaveral 
may have laid an oversized egg as 
far as Florida is concerned. 

Ever since the opening of the 
missile test center midway along 
the east coast, Floridians in the area 
have been hopefully awaiting the 
new industry they figured surely 
must follow. 

Inevitably, they reasoned, there 
would be a business boom—and 
they weren't talking about the noise 
at Canaveral, where one wag has 
said a miss is as good as a missile. 

They argued, with what seemed 
real logic, that the nation’s 
missile makers would build plants 
in the Melbourne-Cocoa area for 
convenience. 

But, with a few exceptions, what 
Floridians in the neighborhood have 
gained—besides a certain notoriety 
for the area whenever the weather 
wasn't right for a firing—has been 
a throbbing problem of needed pub- 
lic facilities. 

New schools, new roads, new 
water and sewage systems—these 
are the sudden needs of Brevard 
County as it assimilates thousands 
of technicians and space-age scien- 
tists assigned to Cape Canaveral. 

Nor is Canaveral—or its Florida 
fringe—likely ever to become the 
missile manufacturing center that 
many had hoped, according to offi- 
cials of various companies active in 
the field. Yet the governmnet will 
turn over $300 million at or through 
this facility this year. 

What too many Floridians have 
overlooked, they argue, is the fact 
that Canaveral is nothing more than 
a testing center. It will never be a 
true center of development—and the 
manufacturers contend it’s more 
sensible to build new plants near 
the strategic firing points—the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, New England 
and the West Coast. 

Canaveral’s place in the space 
scheme is one of mere testing. The 
mission of men at the Cape is to 
observe and make notes on each 
firing of test vehicles. 


DR. NEAL BOWMAN, WAND- 
ERING preacher of the gospel ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Manufacturers, had this home- 
spun philosophy to offer the Fort 
Lauderdale Sales Executives Club: 
“You can’t beat know-how .. . except 
with know-who.” 


IRVIN SHAPIRO, PRESIDENT 
of the Slack Bar chain in Florida, 
reports new shipments of men’s sport 
trousers have no back pockets. His 
gripe: “A lot of our customers will 
have to go back to shoulder 
holsters!” 


MARION, LAKE, Seminole and 
Flagler counties could not be con- 
sidered as being “backward” indus- 
trially, The First Research Corpora- 
tion reported in a survey of the 
area for the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission. 


It was pointed out that Lake 
County “was the leading county in 
manufacturing gains, virtually dou- 
bling its number of plants between 
1954 and 1957...” 


The report described the four 
counties as prosperous and rural 
adding “the growth of the cities 
will undoubtedly put the ‘rural’ 
cognomen in the background over 
the next few years.” 


Industries in the four county area 
have increased from 162 in 1954 to 
more than 200 at the end of 1957. 
There is plenty of fairly inexpensive 
land available for industrial sites and 
an ample labor supply in the four 
counties, the report said, and it sug- 
gested the area might be able to 
link itself with the growing elec- 
tronics industry springing up around 
Central Florida. 

The survey found that the area 
could become the center of the 
dairying industry, and could in- 
crease its poultry and egg industry 
four-times its present level. Other 
suggested industries included: dec- 
orative fences, production of brooms, 
mops and brushes, sporting goods, 
needle goods, candy, toys, aluminum 
awnings, and industries allied with 
citrus. 

One of the main recommendations 
was that the counties push for an 
extension of the Florida turnpike— 
the Sunshine Parkway. Such an 
extension “could serve to make this 
area one of the dominant industrial 
areas of the state of Florida,” the 
report said. 

First Research suggested that the 
area—with its quietness, its thou- 
sands of lakes and countless hunting 
areas—could be made into a hunt- 
ing and fishing paradise, with Dude 
ranches listed as a possible tourist 
lure. 





Blerida 
FOUNDRY 
& 


PATTERN WORKS 


Specialist in Bronze and 
Aluminum Plaques—facilities 
for wood and metal patterns 
—machinable gray iron— 
bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings to your specifications. 
Send us your sketch, drawing, 
or sample and the quantity 
desired for quotation. 


Prompt Service ® High Quality 
ph: NEwton 4-1617 or write: 


FLORIDA FOUNDRY 
& PATTERN WORKS 


3737 N.W. 43rd St., Miami, 42, Florida 
I want to know more about: 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: STATE: 








PH. NUMBER 














Introducing..... 


Pes sing Inc. 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 

1. Fut MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 

3. FrNaNceE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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Inside the State 








Lowering of Miami Beach Hotel 
Tax Bills Causes Big Squabble 


REDUCTION OF ASSESS- 
MENTS covering 85 hotels has 
inspired a_ full-fledged rhubarb 
swirling about Dade County Tax 
Assessor John A. Gautier. 

Gautier granted the cuts in assess- 
ments to the 85 Miami Beach area 
hotels because their owners com- 
plained of “hard times” last winter, 
he said. The slashes resulted in a 
cut of $186,000 in the tax bills of 
the lucky hotels. 

On the other hand, there was no 
apparent cut in the assessments 
of hotels which didn’t complain of 
last winter's dreary business to 
Gautier’s office. Apparently unaf- 
fected were some 630 hotels. 

As soon as they heard of it, the 
owners of some Miami Beach hotels 
which had the same old assessments 
began to complain loudly. 

Governor LeRoy Collins, at a 
Tallahassee press conference, said 
that he could not see how a tax 
assessor could grant economic tax 
relief and treat all concerned fairly. 
Gautier replied that, without criti- 
cizing the Governor, he felt the eco- 
nomic approach is the “common 
approach of any appraisal.” 

The Dade County Commission 
set up a special three-member com- 
mittee to study the situation. But 
Chairman Walter Weiss of the Com- 
mission (Metro) remarked that “we 
can't really take issue with Gautier’s 
formula until or unless we have a 
better one to offer.” 


AFTER AN INDECISIVE skirm- 
ish with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission involving premature 
publicity, Arthur Vining Davis’ 
Arvida Corporation went ahead with 
registration of a 2%4-million-share 
stock issue to finance development 
of 100,000 acres in South Florida. 
The SEC first won an injunction 
against the proposed issue, contend- 
ing illegal announcements preceded 
the registration, but Arvida had the 
injunction nullified in an appeals 
court. 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL pro- 
duction of white kraft paper at the 
Palatka mill of the Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corporation, which has been 
producing bleached tissue paper, 
was recently announced by W. W. 
Stuart, assistant vice president and 
resident manager. 

“Production of this white kraft 
paper will completely broaden our 
product lines,” Stuart said. “This 
type of kraft can be used now in 
the production of white grocery 


‘bags and multi-wall sacks. for our 


gummed tapes and for sheets and 
counter rolls,” he added. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPOR- 
ATION has opened a new 10-acre 
testing field in South Dade County. 

Described as “the most completely 
outfitted weathering station in the 
automotive industry’ the new plant 
replaces a 30-year-old GM facility 
near Miami International Airport. 

The facility contains some 10,000 
square feet of building space. The 
main building contains a photo- 
graphic laboratory, instrumentation 
room, paint spray booth and a gen- 
eral laboratory, plus a special room 
for testing household appliances of 
GM’s Frigidaire division. 

Outside, there are more than 750 
lineal feet of aluminum racks on 
which materials under test are to be 
exposed to Florida weather condi- 
tions. There is space for testing 
of 5,000 individual paint samples, 
and places for exposing interior 
fabrics, plastics, hardware, finishes 
and other automotive body items not 
normally exposed to rainfall. 

Attending the dedication was Dr. 
Charles F. “Boss” Kettering, famed 
GM researcher, who approved the 
first Florida laboratory project some 
three decades ago. That one was 
in a small garage with two orange 
crates for chairs and three impro- 
vised exposure racks for testing auto 
paints and finishes. 

Plans call for testing some 2,000 
items a month at the new plant. 


FORMER GOVERNOR Millard res 



















































Caldwell lashed at President Eisen- inc 
hower and called Vice President ant 
Nixon a “22 calibre statesman” in pa 
his talk before the annual meeting mi 
of the Florida Public Relation, sc 
Association at Silver Springs last 
month. pr 
He told the PR men that this was of 
in part the result of the “bad” things § ad 
public relations can do. He said mi: 
the — relations field made 
Eisenhower such a “hero” that ho 
people were “deceived into thinkin pr 
he would make a good President. m 
He compared Florida to a lily. 
“It needs no gilding, just tell the 
truth about it.” 
by 
THE AIR FORCE has awarded § ™ 
research contract to Martin Co, ff % 
Orlando, for development of a fu 
powerful new air-to-surface missile } 
called the White Lance. The wea- § W 
pon is reported to be an improved § is 
version of the Navy Bullpup and isto J A 
be equipped with a nuclear war § 52 
head. Initial contract is for $800,000. . 
A NEW $1 MILLION branch § ™ 
capitol in Winter Park, the first § 1 
branch capitol of Florida, was ded- 9 % 
icated last month by Gov. LeRoy fF '€ 
Collins and state officials. Fifteen 9 p! 
state agencies with total payroll of Bh 
about $2 million a year will be 
transferred from Tallahassee to this ¥ tl 
branch. Se 
The two-story building contain- § tc 
ing 65,000 square feet will house § vy. 
branches of such offices as the Real § tc 
Estate Commission, State Develop- 
ment Commission, Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission, Indus- 
trial Commission, Employment Serv- § " 
ice, State Beverage Department, J 
Welfare Board, Vocational Rehabil- le 
itation, Treasury Department and d 
Insurance Commission, State Road § “ 
Department and Crippled Children’s T 
Commission. a 
Miami and Tampa will be the : 
sites for two more branch capitols , 
to be built in the near future. , 
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... Inside the State 





IN ANSWER to several legisla- 
tors who have attacked the surveys 
being made of Florida’s rural coun- 
ties, Gov. LeRoy Collins said that 
the controversial surveys are like a 
“doctor's diagnosis.” 

Speaking at the opening of the 
Interstate Fair in Pensacola, the 
Governor said the surveys by two 
research firms will not produce new 
industries “in themselves.” “They 
are a beginning, and might be com- 
pared to a diagnosis a good doctor 
makes before he attempts to pre- 
scribe for a patient,” he said. 

Collins said the surveys have 
proved one point—that every section 
of the state can offer substantial 


advantages for some kind of 
manufacturing. 
The Governor added that he 


hopes the rural county development 
program of the Florida Develop- 


ment Commission will continue. 


WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED 
by Florida safety officials on two of 
industry’s most dreaded man-killers, 
gaping chemical vats and _ blast 
furnaces. ; 

A rigid code governing “floor and 
wall openings” on all industrial sites 
is being developed in the office of 
A. P. McIntosh, state industrial 
safety director. McIntosh said that 
the new vat-and-furnace code will 
be ready for public hearings early 
next year and will require guard 
rails for all such sudden-death 
operations. The code will also 
require mechanical feeders to re- 
place dipping and stoking work now 
handled by man-power. 

The new code will bring to four 
the number of specific industrial 
safety laws governing Florida fac- 
tories. The others deal with ele- 
vators, crane booms, electric power 
tools and dredging equipment. 


TEK-HUGHES, plastic products 
manufacturer and _ subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, announces de- 
lay on the location of a multi-million 
dollar plant in Central Florida “due 
to economic and other conditions.” 
The premature announcement made 
several months ago was that the 
plant would be located in Sanford. 
Sanford went to some expense for 
land options and surveys to get the 
plant. 


INCREASE IN VALUE of down- 
town real estate in Central Florida is 
revealed in the sale of the 29-year- 
old, 10-story Metcalf building in 
downtown Orlando. The structure 
was sold by Dr. Fred E. Myers and 
E. M. Schuman of Orlando, joint 
owners, to Jack P. Schleifer of NYC, 
custodian of Estate Funds for 
Investment which owns office build- 
ings and hotels in Miami, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and Nashville. Sale 
price: $500,000 for land, building, 
and equipment. The property was 
purchased 10 years ago by Myers 
and Schuman for $240,000. The new 
owner plans to renovate and con- 
tinue present operation. 


WORK ON RELOCATION of 
railroad facilities in downtown 
Miami will begin within a week 
after the Florida East Coast Railroad 
becomes a private company. 

This was made clear by Edward 
Ball, trustee for the duPont inter- 
ests of Florida. The duPont control 
of the Florida East Coast was con- 
firmed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just before Ball made 
his prediction in Washington. 

The FEC has been tied up in a 
tangle of bankruptcy litigation for 
three decades. But now, with ICC 
confirmation, it is expected by Ball 
that the railroad that runs down 
Florida’s Atlantic Coast from Jack- 
sonville to Homestead will be in 
private hands within six months. 


Remaining steps to confirm ICC 
selection of the duPont interests to 
reorganize the FEC are approval 
by federal district court in Jack- 
sonville and of the bondholders. 
Since the duPonts own a majority 
of bonds, there is no problem on the 
latter term, and it is predicted that 
federal court will be likely to go 
along with the ICC plan. 


Ball said that work of moving the 
FEC freight yards at Buena Vista, 
just north of downtown Miami, will 
get underway within a week of final 
confirmation. 

And the eyesore FEC depot in 
downtown Miami—a target for civic 
drives, angry editorials and political 
tirades for a generation—will be 
razed and a new one built between 
NE 29th and 36th Sts. two or three 
years after the FEC is privately 
owned again, Ball said. 


@ any size 

@ any shape 

@ any quantity 

@ any material 

@ any specification 


Here is your LOCAL SOURCE t 
for any type of gasket or gasket 
material. Heat and pressure are 
no obstacle! Our research and 
engineering facilities provide 
FREE consultation to solve any 
sealant problem utilizing gaskets. 


Write, Phone or Wire 
NEwton 5-0111 


P.O. BOX 48-783 
3795 N.W. 38 ST., MIAMI, FLA. 








COMMERCIAL 





Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 
Hicuway 574 & FAuLKENBURG Kp. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 
LEON PONTE, Mar. 


formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 


a 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING 


aj CORP. <i 
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SAVE 


up to 


30% 


RECONDITIONED 


STEEL 


Take full advantage of our eco- 
nomical EXCHANGE or RECON- 
DITIONING DRUM Service. 


Bung or open-head, unlined, or 
lined with top quality phenolic 
coatings; clear or pigmented 
colors . . . Exteriors finished in 
any color—Stenciling available. 
All drums are pressure tested to 
insure soundness. 


Also: Sealed drums available for 
floats and piers. 


Manufacturers of: 


“NO-DUST” SWEEPING COMPOUND 
Wax or Oil Base 


Se SSS SS SS SS SS See eee eee eee 
SOUTHERN STEEL DRUMS 
200 LUDLUM DR., P.O. BOX 96 
MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA. 
phone, TUxedo 8-4465 
We want more information on: 
DRUMS [1]; NO-DUST [7]. 
name “a 
firm 





address 
a 
phone 
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... Inside the State 








THE RECESSION DIDN'T in- 
volve sentiment, according to Eu- 
gene Daudelin, president of the 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion. Reporting at the annual con- 
vention in Miami Beach, he said 
flower orders by wire reached a 
record $56,171,356 in the past fiscal 
year. 


The AFL-CIO at the labor con- 
vention in Lakeland resolved to 
organize Florida’s citrus workers. 
One of the big problems the union 
faces is how to organize thousands 
of migrant workers. The seasonal 
factor and lack of stability of the 
citrus industry and other problems. 


BUSINESS leaders and property 


_ owners in Orlando have adopted a 


program aimed at improving the 
downtown appearance and economy. 
Objectives include widening of 
sidewalks; requiring permanent, 
metal marquees; elimination of ad- 
vertising signs overhanging the 
street; and getting a modern, major 
department store to locate in the 
downtown area. The rapid growth 
of shopping centers now ringing the 
city is stimulating downtown mer- 
chants to take a long, hard look into 
the future. 


VIGOROUSLY OPPOSING any 
boosts in road-use taxes until the 
state stops using them for other 
purposes, the Florida Highway 
Users Conference declared at a 
meeting last month that the key- 
stone of its 1959 legislative program 
will be to put an “anti-diversion” 
amendment to the state constitution 
on the 1960 general election ballot. 
It said it wants to halt the funneling 
of 30 million dollars in auto tag 
money into the state’s general re- 
serve fund. 


The amendment would have no 
effect on the approximately 13 mil- 
lion dollars now diverted from 
road-use tax on the state’s Minimum 
Foundation Program for school 
construction. 

A conference resolution declared 
that until the 1960 vote, it will fight 
any attempt to raise any form of 
highway-use tax, whether it be for 
gasoline, license tags or driver's 
licenses. 


—————_. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIR. 
WAYS laid off about 5 per cent of 
its big Miami International Airport 
payroll last month because of “g 
runaway competitive situation jp 
Latin America.” 

Affected by the cutback are some 
175 mechanics and 75 employees 
in supply, purchasing and _ other 
branches. PAA had 5,400 employees 
in Miami before the cutback. All 
of those being laid off were on the 
payroll of the giant PAA overhaul | 
base, which has a total work force 
of over 3,000. 


The layoffs were blamed upon 
the reduced work loads of recent § 
months. These, in turn, were blamed 
by a PAA spokesman upon “a vast 
increase in the number of foreign § 
and U. S. airlines serving the poor 
traffic-producing areas of Latin 
America and the overall lack of busi- J 
ness in the Caribbean.” 

In the Caribbean alone, PAA 
spokesmen said, there are more air- | 
lines in operation than in domestic 
United States, including “a number 
of cut-rate air lines enjoying low 
labor costs and other operating 
costs.” As a result, PAA has had to 
consolidate flight schedules and to § 
allow Latin American affiliates to do 
more of their own overhaul and 
maintenance work to take full ad- 
vantage of lower labor costs. 

Some of the employees laid of | 
will have the opportunity to work} 
in other PAA installations, such as} 
Pacific-Alaska, headquartered in San 
Francisco. 





































ORLANDO AND Orange County 
are moving ahead with plans for 
moving the ACL and SAL railroad 
tracks out of the congested busines 
area. As initial $14,000 survey 
now being planned to finance a pre 
liminary report to determine th 
best possible route for the relocation 
ACL and SAL have promised coop 
eration but estimate the city and 
county would have to pay up t 
$100,000 for a comprehensive feast 
bility survey to determine cost and 
advantages of the change. Business 
men figure it will cost about $2 
million for the relocation but believe 
the increased value of property 
made available in the downtown area 
would offset the cost in just five 
or ten years. 
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N icholas R. Jenin, of Ft. Lauderdale, a sun-browned 
veteran of the speedways and a sentimental collector of 
old automobiles, is one man who remembers. 

Of the 17 completed Tuckers, Jenin has nine stored 
in his downtown garage. They represent 60 per cent 
of the entire production of this whiz-bang car that 
rolled off the assembly line to spurt dramatically across 
the horizon of postwar America, only to stop dead in 
a muddle of lawsuits. 

While attending the last rites of Preston Tucker's 
ill-fated venture 11 years ago, with mixed feelings of 
curiosity and sentiment, Jenin watched the auctioneer’s 
hammer fall on $10,000 pieces of machinery for as little 
as $200. Since then, he has picked up one and another 
of the few completed. He’s found them on used car 
auction lots and in private garages. Two he acquired 
from a finance company in St. Louis that welcomed 
his offer to take them off its hands. 

Jenin says his nine Tuckers perform as well today 
as when they were new. And he'll match them against 
anything on the road for styling. 

Recently, he drove one from Florida to Texas and 
averaged a fat, 36 miles to a gallon in normal highway 
conditions. Last year he entered a Tucker in the races 
at Sebring and roared along on the short straightways 
at 132 miles per hour. 

Already he has been offered—and has turned down— 
$6,500 for one of his Tuckers by a sportsman who 
wanted a car nobody could duplicate. 

That's the Tucker, all right. 

It was in 1947 that the first and only rocket-nosed 
models eased off the assembly ramp. The machine was 
truly a modern marvel. For a brief moment of auto- 
motive history, it fired the imagination of everyone 
with any degree of mechanical understanding. 

One of the nation’s leading test drivers, Tom 
McCahill, called it the “best performing automobile in 
America by far.” 

Yet, no one motorist in a hundred today could 
describe this revolutionary, rear-drive wonder car. 

If the Tucker seems a dream car today, consider 
its stature more than a decade ago. 

Everyone who had a chance to get behind the 


Florida Man Corners Tucker Car Production... 


~~ 





wheel of the pilot model agreed that Tucker's design 
did away with the annoying fumes, heat and noise. 

The rear-drive engine which did away with the 
bothersome hump in the floor of the passenger compart- 
ment by eliminating the drive shaft, was undeniably 
advanced far beyond its own day. 

In rugged tests at the Indianapolis Speedway, the 
car zoomed to 60 miles per hour from a dead stop in 
10 seconds, attained a cruising speed around the oval 
of 153 miles per hour, and, at a speed of 45 MPH, con- 
sumed only one gallon of gas in 25 miles. 

Heralded as the “car of tomorrow,” its unconven- 
tional lines and exceptional engineering drew more 
than 322,000 purchase orders within 29 days after the 
ceremonious unveiling in Chicago. It seemed a sure 
bet then that the Tucker would be the auto story of 
the decade. 


The Roof Fell In 


Then the roof caved in. 

Almost without warning, a welter of lawsuits showed 
up in the courts from impatient suppliers and invest- 
ors. Preston Tucker, controversial central figure in 
the short-lived drama, cried “Foul!” claiming the unique 
design was his downfall. He contended bitterly that 
the Detroit moguls knew that his car in mass pro- 
duction would force all the big companies to spend 
many millions of dollars for restyling and retooling 
in order to catch up. He damned Detroit—which may 
have made matters worse. 

Then, suddenly, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission slammed a 3l-count indictment into the courts, 
charging Tucker with such criminal acts as mail fraud 
and conspiracy to swindle his backers. 

It was the beginning of the end. Overnight, Preston 
Tucker's dream became a nightmare of accusations 
and pointed fingers. Men he'd called friends turned 
against him. One critic even called him a sharpster 
who'd made the mistake of believing his own 
inveiglements. 

Tucker fought grimly to save his company. He 
stuck tenaciously by his contentions of sincerity through 

(Continued Next Page) 
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NOW..7 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


small motor service 


Yes . . . Now two apparatus shops of the General 
Electric Company stand ready to provide certified 
factory service for any of your small motor repair or 
reconditioning requirements. 

G. E. skills and experience assure you of the finest 
parts, faster service and dependable results . . . for 
lasting economy! 

No matter what make of equipment or how large 
or small the job, call the G. E. shop near you for a 
prompt appraisal of your repair work. 


TAMPA MIAMI 
Phone 4-5765 i Phone OXford 6-0811 
19th & Grant Sts. 1062 E. 28th St., Hialeah 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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Tucker Car... 


four months of heated wrangling in 
court—and finally—he won a clear 
acquittal. 

But it was too late. The combina- 
tion of bad publicity and mountain. 
ous legal fees had forced him to 
the wall. Within a few months his 
Chicago plant was closed for lack 
of operating funds and all his faney 
equipment went on the block. 
Altogether, the auction sale to dis- 
pose of Tucker's assets brought 
$156,000—only 18 per cent of the 
original cost. 


Tucker, of course, has long since 
been hooted off the scene. But the 
handful of individuals who have 
visited Nicholas Jenin’s garage agree 
that the car stands as a monument to 
automotive genius. 

Maybe it was born twenty years 
too soon. Jenin, the one man who 
still stands to make a profit from 
the fiasco, figures his Tuckers will 
one day be worth a fortune as 
curios. And the time may yet come 
when the automotive engineers will 
embrace the principle of the water- 
cooled engine, rn at away in the 
rear trunk, which gives Tucker bet- 
ter balance in emergency stops and 
the tremendous surge of power from 
a standing start. Eventually, he 
hopes, his “car of tomorrow” will be 
the car of the day. 





. . . Inside the State 


ORLANDO IS APPLYING for 
certificate of eligibility from Hous- 
ing and Home Financing Agency to 
get special mortgage insurance for 
families displaced by the Orlando 
expressway. (Tampa made use of 
this special FHA insurance back in 
May, this year). 

Eventually, Orlando hopes to re- 
activate slum clearance work begun 
in 1951 but is stymied by state laws. 


ANNOUNCING PLANS to enter 
its first foreign market in early this 
month is Atlas Sewing Centers, 
whose president, Herbert Kern 
says, “Havana will be our first ven- 
ture into a foreign country and if 
the Cuban store proves successful 
we expect to open other stores in 
Caribbean and South American 
countries.” 

He also predicted net sales, in 
the six month period ending Nov. 
30, of between eight million and 
$8,200,000. In the like period of 
last year, the firm reported net sales 
of $6,700,000. 
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FLORIDA’S 





MOST INFLUENTIAL MEN 


These Have Exerted the Full Resources at Their Command 


= are perhaps many men in Florida who could 
be listed among the VERY influential. But we have 
picked six men whose influence has been proven and 
who undoubtedly will continue to use their influence. 
At some time in the past these men have exerted the 
full resources at their command, and have changed 
the course of government, business, and life in Florida. 
There are many in Florida who possess the potential 
of great power through wealth or position. But these 
are six who have recognized they have that power and 
have used it for its full worth—sometimes to satisfy a 
whim—sometimes a deep conviction. Sometimes the 
results have been questionable. Sometimes very good. 
The power that these gentlemen have at their dis- 
oo and have used to advantage, has meant that each 
s become intensely disliked by some. Yet each has 
just as strong a following from fe Banna devotion which 
in some cases approaches worship. There is no middle- 
ground of feeling about these six. Their personalities 
are so dynamic, their influence so deafening that anyone 
who has known them or been affected by their power 


has either come to love or hate them. 

Who are these six men who are so influential that 
they can, and have, changed the course of our state? 

Here’s where the arguments start. In going about 
compiling this story, we've run into all sorts of argu- 
ments that one man was more influential than someone 
on this list. Yet we have yet to find anyone who would 
not agree that at least four of them are legitimately 
the state’s most influential, and we have yet to find a 
man who selected the same four as the next fellow. 

There are, indeed, many border line cases—many 
very influential men who are to be reckoned with. For 
example, the Lykes interest in the state is a dynamo of 
influence, but there is no single individual who can be 
given the crown of Power in that dynasty. During the 
life of John Wall Lykes, he wore the crown, in politics 
at least whether justified or not. But today it is hard 
to say one member of the Lykes family is the dominant 
factor of the weight the family holdings swing around 
Florida. 


Certainly A. D. Davis has important influence 
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MARTIN ANDERSEN 


“The Florida Turnpike 
curves inland so that it goes 
in the vicinity of Orlando .. . 
that is no accident.” 





VIRGIL MILLER (RED) NEWTON 


“Perhaps the most notable achievement 
in Newton’s years of crusading was what 
he did to Fuller Warren. .. .” 
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through his chain of more than 250 Winn-Dixie grocery 
stores. His advertising budget is of such tremendous 
size that he could make any newspaper owner tremble 
with just a hint that he disliked something he had seen 
in the paper. But there’s no indication he has ever 
used or considered using this great potential weapon. 

John H. Perry, Jr., Publisher of the huge Perry chain 
of newspapers, could perhaps become the most powerful 
individual in Florida, but he hasn't seen fit to use his 
some 28 newspapers from Pensacola to Palm Beach, 
for personal endeavors and, thus, does not command 
the degree of influence that warrants a place on the 
“six most influential list.” 

And some questioned the omission of near-billion- 
aire Arthur Vining Davis on the list of “most” influential, 

But the criteria of influence is not necessarily wealth. 
Wealth as well as position, may be a source of influ- 
ence, but there still must be that WILL to use it for 
that purpose. There’s been no indication Arthur Vining 
Davis has attempted to become a driving power in 
Florida, although he no doubt could. 

Some thought the Governor of Florida should be 
among the six most influential. There are several 
reasons why he is not. One is that the office of Governor 
of Florida is not actually a powerful position. The 
State’s Constitution sees to that. But more important 
is that the present occupant of the office, LeRoy Collins, 
has not attempted to use it in a powerful manner. And 
then too, no matter who may be governor, he is 
Governor for only four years. The men who have occu- 
pied the office in the past, are today little more than 
respected citizens in their own communities. 

This is not to say that being friendly with a Governor 
is not a source of influence. Governors can build roads 
and appoint people to high office. 

But Governors come and go. The men on our list 
of six linger on to voice their opinions—to influence 
Florida’s present and future, regardless who may at 
the time be occupying the seat of State Government. 

Take for example the case of Martin Andersen, 
Publisher of the Orlando Sentinel. He will remain a 
power in Florida politics long after the administration 
of Roy Collins is closed. The chances are good he 
will be “in” with the next Governor no matter who the 
next Governor is. 

Andersen did not support Collins for Governor in 
1954. He was for the other fellow, Charley Johns. Yet 
Andersen’s Central Florida, his one greatest love, has 
prospered more under Collins’ administration than at 
any time in history. That’s because the Governor was 
smart enough to recognize the influence of the Orlando 
publisher, and that both men were big enough to forget 
the 1954 campaign. 

The record of Andersen’s successes in politics speaks 
for itself. The statistics prove better than words of 
conjecture why he is one of Florida’s six most influential 
men. 

In 1948 he supported Fuller Warren for Governor, 
and Warren carried Orange County and the Sentinel’s 
circulation area. In 1950, he supported George Smathers 
over Claude Pepper and Smathers carried the Sentinel’s 
circulation area. 

In 1952 he supported Brailey Odham, the underdog, 
in the race for Governor, and Odham carried the Senti- 
nel’s circulation area. The same year, he supported 
Eisenhower for President and Eisenhower carried his 
area. In 1954 he supported Charley Johns, and despite 
the fact that there are a lot of blue-bloods in Orange 
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County who normally would not be for Johns, he carried 
both Orange County and his entire circulation area. In 
1956 he supported LeRoy Collins. The same Central 
Florida which went along with Andersen against Collins 
two years earlier voted for Collins. The same year he 
supported Eisenhower,-and Eisenhower carried Central 
Florida. Just this year, with militant support from the 
Sentinel, Central Florida Congressman, Syd Herlong, 
won a landslide victory, whereas two years ago he 
barely squeaked through after the Sentinel, like most 
Herlong supporters, had figured Syd was a shoo-in and 
didn’t bother to work very hard to reelect him. 

But though he is cussed and discussed throughout 
Central Florida, he is a man of greatness. The Orlando 
Sentinel is not Florida’s largest newspaper but line for 
line it probably has more of Martin Andersen in it than 
all the rest. 

He is usually the first man in Central Florida to be 
asked to serve on a civic committee and he is the first 
to be consulted by a public official on some project that 
is controversial, because the official knows that to pro- 
pose something that does not meet with the approval 
of Andersen might well be to kiss the project goodbye. 

You may have noted that the route of the proposed 
extension of the Florida Turnpike curves inland so that 
it goes in the vicinity of Orlando. That is no accident, 
although engineers showed the inland route to be as 
feasible as the coastal route. It was the Orlando pub- 
lisher’s persistence that is largely responsible for the 
inland route. 

As key trustee of the vast estate of the late Alfred I. 
duPont, few businessmen in America enjoy the tre- 
mendous powers of Edward Ball, of Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee. He is the dynamic figure in a Florida 
operation conservatively estimated at $300,000,000 
(see TREND June 1958). His major interests are 
banking, paper manufacturing, and railroading and he 
is in the thick of all three. Those acquainted with 
Ball’s abilities, energies, and battles will tell you it 
is a mistake to associate his success entirely with duPont 
wealth, arguing that Ed Ball would have made the 
major league anyway. 

Unlike Martin Andersen, Edward Ball has not been 
able to completely dominate his “circulation area.” 
But Ball’s area is all of Florida and that is a big area 
to dominate. 

Nevertheless, Ed Ball’s influence can be felt in just 
about everything that affects people and business and 
politics. A member of the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission once told this story, which, 
whether absolutely true or not, gives a picture that isn’t 
too far off as to Ball’s power and influence. 

Back in the early days of the squabble between the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad and the Florida East Coast 
Railway of which the duPont estate was the majority 
bondholder, someone asked this commission member to 
help out on the side of the A.C.L., but said this practical 
commissioner to his caller: 

“My friend, I am here to serve the people. I have 
to get an appropriation out of the Legislature to do my 
job. If I can’t do my job, I can’t serve the people. If 
I can’t serve the people they will get rid of me. Now, 
there isn’t a man in that Legislature that Mr. Ball didn’t 
have something to do with electing.” 

The commissioner used many a word to say what 
could have been said much simpler. Ed Ball alone 
could have a lot to do with defeating the commissioner 
as well as electing a Legislature. 

It was Claude Pepper's intervention in the A.C.L.- 
F.E.C. fight which brought the wrath of Ball and which 
perhaps had as much as anything else to do with 


Pepper's defeat in 1950 and 1958. 

Ball’s battles have not always been successes when - 
he fought them alone. But his presence in any par- 
ticular fight is always felt. When he joins others, or 
when he can talk others into joining him, he is never 
a failure. To wit, the Claude Pepper defeat in 1950. 
He could not defeat Pepper alone in previous cam- 
paigns, but in 1950 he had enough other support to 
make it almost a landslide. 

He has never been able to put over the idea of 
branch banking, because he has fought generally by 
himself. But joined by phosphate and timber people 
with lesser holdings, he has managed to lead a solid, 
unpenetrable front against severance taxes of any form. 

Ball has been particularly clever in capitalizing on 
issues which stir the public’s emotions. There is no 
doubt but that if General Sumter Lowry had been 
elected Governor in 1956, it would have been a truly 
business administration. And there’s little doubt Ed 
Ball would have been one of the big business men 
behind it. 

But the campaign was not waged on complicated 
business terms. Rather it was brought down to 
simple terms the people could understand—segregation. 
Though Lowry lost the race, a political phenomena was 
performed. Starting out from obscurity with a single 
emotional issue, Ball and Lowry defeated two of the 
best vote-getters in the State. 

Ball was in on the ground floor of the Fuller Warren 
administration. Evidence of the respect Warren had 
for Ball in those days was the appointment of his 
sister, Jesse Ball duPont, as the first woman member 
of the State Board of Control. Other evidence is a 
45-mile stretch of road that connects Tallahassee to 
the south with Perry. Although the road is now an 
important alternate road to the South, at the time it 
was built there seemed to be no real reason for it 
than to give access to Ball's vast St. Joe Paper Company 
lands. The road soon became affectionately called the 
“Ed Ball Expressway.” 

There are 28 banks in Ball's Florida bank chain 
with combined resources of over $620 million. Besides 
his railroad and St. Joe Paper Company, he has some 
hotels and a castle he plays around with. But money 
still is not the criteria for influence, necessarily. 

In an article about Ball in 1953, Fortune Magazine 
had this to say: 

“Ball is no stranger to Florida politics. In the 1928 
elections he organized and ran in Florida the “Demo- 
crats for Hoover” campaign. Ball is a frank believer 
in the use of prejudice in politics, but he feels strongly 


EDWARD BALL 


“... the Du Pont Estate is 
powerful but Ed Ball would 
have made the major league 
anyway.” 
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that a man’s religion is his own business. 

“He made no attempt to capitalize on prejudice 
against Alfred E. Smith’s creed. Instead, he mailed 
out 150,000 leaflets that carried a photograph of 
a negro man dictating letters to a white girl, underlined 
by the caption, “If you want this to happen in Florida, 
vote for Alfred E. Smith.” Whether or not Ball’s efforts 
carried weight, Hoover carried Florida.” 

And imminently Ed Ball will unquestionably be the 
boss of the Florida East Coast Railway as the Federal 
Court stands ready to award it to the duPont interests 
almost any minute. 

Looking back over the long years of Florida political 
campaigns and sessions of the Legislature and keeping 
in mind this Ball philosophy of political strategy, there 
can be no question that he deserves a place on the list 
of the top six. 

Although he is by no means a millionaire like 
Andersen and Ball, or even a rich man, Virgil Miller 
(Red) Newton, Jr., has done as much, if not more on 
one or two occasions, to shape the course of government 
in Florida. 

Almost anybody could have been managing editor 
of the Tampa Tribune the last 12 years and have been 
just another managing editor drawing a salary for a 
hard day’s work and paying for his automobile in 
monthly installments. 

Red Newton probably is still paying for his car a 
little every month, but he is not just another managing 
editor. His voice has at times had the force of law 
in Florida and it has been heard with deafening loud- 
ness in Congress and even reached into the White 
House. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement in Newton’s 
years of crusading was what he did to Fuller Warren. 
When the smoke clears away in years to come, history 
will have to show what kind of governor Fuller 
Warren was. 

But hardly a day passed during the four years of 
the Warren administration that there wasn’t something 
on the front page of the Tampa Tribune that lowered 
the prestige of Fuller Warren and his associates. It 
helped the Tribune’s circulation to soar and Warren's 
popularity to plummet. The politicians in Tallahassee 
admitted they were afraid not to read the Tribune. Said 
one man: 

“I hate the Tampa Tribune. I'd much rather read 
the Florida Times-Union, but I have to take the Tribune 
in self defense. There’s no telling what the paper might 
be saying about me and I'm afraid not to read it.” 

Although the Miami Herald got a Pulitzer prize for 
exposing racketeering in Florida, it was Red Newton 
who started the crusade. He was solely responsible 
through investigations by his staff and exposés in his 
paper for the firing of Sheriff Alex Littlefield in Volusia 
County, Sheriff Isle Insor in Okaloosa County, a sheriff 
in Seminole County, and several lesser officials. He was 
largely responsible for the firing and subsequent 
troubles (which haven’t ended yet) of ex-Sheriff Hugh 
Culbreath in Tampa. 

Newton’s demand for strict law enforcement has 
kept the Tampa police department in constant turmoil 
ever since the day he became editor of the Tribune. 

If any one man were singled out for credit in 
bringing Florida’s bolita and Cuban lottery racket to 
a minimum operation, it would be Red Newton and his 
tireless crusading. The powerful, multi-million dollar 
Ybor City gambling syndicates are now pretty well 
collapsed. The syndicate leaders are either dead or 
have fled to Cuba where the law sanctions their 
business. 
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“, + + that sort of 
power has seldom, if 
ever, been felt in Flor. 
ida’s Legislature.” 





CHARLES ROSENBERG 


Before Newton began his crusade against bolita, the 
syndicates, and their corruptable influence over officials, 
things went along smoothly. Officials and gamblers 
were getting rich and all was quiet. When the crusade 
started, the shotguns began to blast, hoodlums started 
bumping off each other. There came the day when it 
was neither safe nor financially profitable to throw 
bolita. 

This crusade had an effect not only in Tampa, but 
in most of Florida, because the Ybor City syndicates 
controlled the bolita operations in all of Florida. When 
they stopped or slowed down to a walk in Tampa, 
they stopped or slowed down elsewhere. 

Since so-called “clean government” has come to 
Florida, Red Newton has turned his attention to a more 
challenging assignment—one which may not be won 
for many years to come. He is continually battling to 
end secrecy in government. 

He has carried on this fight through the Sigma Delta 
Chi, the national journalistic fraternity, of which he 
is slated to be president next year, and through the 
Associated Press Managing Editors’ Association, and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. The campaign 
was in full swing during the year he was president 
of the APME. He has made little progress in Florida, 
but through these organizations and by alerting the 
other editors or publishers of the nation, he has been 
= to get several states to pass strong anti-secrecy 
aws. 

Politicians and others who have felt the force of 
Newton's energies and prejudices have hoped to get 
him fired for years. Rather than back down to pres- 
sures from some important people in order to assure 
his job, he has fought on militantly without regard to 
whose toes he might step on. Presumably the people 
who own the Tribune recognize that a Tampa Tribune 
without Red Newton would be a Tampa Tribune minus 
its punch. Like the Orlando newspaper the Tampa 
Tribune is dominated by a single man. 

Few people in Florida outside the small circles of 
statewide politicians have ever heard of Charles Rosen- 
berg. Yet fhis influence, when he decides to exert it, is 
such that he can convert an entire Legislature to his 
way of thinking. 
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“It is virtually impossi- 
ble to buck Bill Shands 
when he sets his mind to 
a project.” 





WILLIAM A. SHANDS 


Charlie Rosenberg has not sought publicity and 
frequently has done his best to suppress it. Before he 
would invite the Capitol Press Corps to one of his 
fabulous parties a few years ago, he made each reporter 
promise there would be absolutely no publicity. If a 
word about the party appeared in a single paper, the 
reporters were assured that it would be their last party 
at the Rosenbergs’. 

He is the capital’s biggest party-giver. During the 
1957 session of the Legislature he gave six parties on 
six consecutive nights in order to entertain everyone 
even remotely connected with the Legislature, the big 
wheels of the state government, and all his local friends. 

Rosenberg’s printing business, Rose Printing Com- 
pany, plus his Publisher's Press in Miami and other 
printing interests comprise the state’s largest. He de- 
plores references that he has most of the state’s printing 
locked up. While that is true, it is less than half of 
his business. 

Charlie Rosenberg became the influence that he is 
by making personal friends with more people in Talla- 
hassee than probably any other man. 

During the last session of the Legislature a bill was 
+ ymens which would exempt printing from the doubt- 
ul regulations of the central purchasing system. 
Rosenberg’s former partner and brother-in-law, Al 
Block, made a strong campaign to have printing inserted 
in the bill. The odds tended to be on Block's side. 

Block, who has been at odds with Rosenberg since 
a split-up several years ago, was successful in catching 
him off guard and got his amendment through the 
House of Representatives. At this point Rosenberg 
went to work, marshalled every lobbyist in the Capitol, 
and when it came up in the Senate the amendment was 
defeated 37 to one, with only Senator Verle Pope, of 
St. Augustine, voting with Block. When the bill went 
back to the House where it had passed, the sentiment 
in favor of Rosenberg had changed so that there wasn’t 
a single member who voted to sustain the action he had 
taken just a few days earlier. 

That sort of power has seldom, if ever before, been 
felt in Florida’s Legislature. A man who can swing an 
entire legislature over to his way of thinking in a matter 


of a couple of days, certainly cannot be left off the - 


list. 

Charlie Rosenberg is a real hustler. He gets up in 
the morning several hours before dawn and works late 
into the night, never seeming to lose his alertness or 
his vast energies. 

Rosenberg is another who is able to bury the hatchet 
quickly in politics. He seems always to be for the 
winner, whether he was for him on election day or the 
day after. Whether he deserved it or not, Rosenberg 
was given credit for voting for Charley Johns for 
Governor the year LeRoy Collins won. But he is cer- 
tainly for Collins now. The Governor’s law partner, 
Charlie Ausley, is Rosenberg’s lawyer and an officer of 
his company. But this legal connection has extended 
beyond the present administration. 

Al Block was the Collins man in the firm at the time 
of the Johns-Collins election. But it wasn’t long after 
the ow org that Block and Rosenberg split up in 
a bitter feud. Block also was the partner who acted as 
liaison with the Legislature and the politicians. So 
when their partnership ended, Rosenberg had a lot of 
fence-mending to do. He has done it with remarkable 
success. 

While Rosenberg has been a tremendous financial 
success in the printing business, one of his biggest 
financial boosts came from stringing along with his 
friend, Lou Wolfson, in his financial undertakings. 
Rosenberg made a cool $200,000 with Wolfson on the 
Capital Transit System deal in Washington. 

Rosenberg’s influence over the purchasing bill in 
1957 was indeed phenomenal, but his record of power 
is not as tried and proven through the years as that of 
William Augustine Shands, of Gainesville. 

Bill Shands retires this year from the State Senate 
seat he has held for nearly two decades. It wasn’t long 
after he entered what is called Florida’s most exclusive 
club that he became known as the most influential club 
member. 

It was Senator Shands who was almost solely re- 
sponsible for the present sales tax law and there has been 
hardly anything proposed in the Legislature the last 
18 years that got by if it had very strong opposition from 
the Senator from Gainesville. 

Though out of the Senate, Bill Shands will continue 
to be a power within it. His stock in trade over the 
years has been a strong, united organization and it is 
fairly certain the organization will look to Shands for 
advice in the future, to make sure the organization 
does not collapse. 

Composed of members generally from the smaller 
counties, of members with highly conservative philoso- 
phies, this organization has succeeded in its every 
undertaking and Senator Shands has been its leader. 

It fought off Governor Collins for two solid years 
on reapportionment, and finally the Governor agreed 
to take what the organization wanted in the way of 
Constitutional apportionment. Reapportionment, to 
Shands and some of the others, was perhaps not nearly 
so important as what passage of a Collins’ apportion- 
ment bill would have done to the organization. 

Although a lame-duck Senator, so to speak, Shands 
gave an example of what his future influence is going 
to be when he was the moving factor in electing the 
incoming President of the Senate, Dewey Johnson. 

Senator B. C. Pearce, of Palatka, a long-time organ- 
ization man, attempted to buck Shands and _ the 
organization in their backing of Johnson for President, 
and he got nowhere. Even a last minute coalition of 
Pearce and the minority faction in the Senate proved 
unsuccessful and showed that even out of the Senate it 
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is virtually impossible to buck Bill Shands when he sets 
his mind to a project. 

Senator Shands has not been as influential with the 
voters as with his Senate colleagues. He was solidly 
beaten in the 1948 Governor’s race on account of the 
sales tax issue but, determined that it was the best 
means of keeping the state out of the poor house, he 
went straight back to the next Legislature and got a 
sales tax passed, despite the public feeling in opposition 
to it. 

The vast expansion of the University of Florida with 
its numerous modern buildings and facilities, stands as 
a reminder of the influence of Shands. Without his 
influence in the Legislature and his determination to 
build the university and keep others from encroaching 
upon its growth, the University of Florida would not be 
near the institution it is today. 

Time will tell whether Bill Shands can remain on 
the list of most influential men out of the Senate as 
well as in it. The chances are that he will. 

Because he is a close friend of Senator Shands and 
other members’ of the Legislature, the Florida Power 
and Light Company’s board chairman, McGregor Smith, 
has great influence in Florida’s government. 

But more important than that, Mac Smith has the 
sort of personality that automatically attracts friends 
and influences them in a way that never could be 
learned at a Dale Carnegie course. 

Normally the head of the biggest private business 
in the nation’s fastest growing state, could be expected 
to be somewhat stodgy. But McGregor Smith who runs 
such a business worth several hundred’ million dollars, 
fits well into any kind of party and usually winds up 
the life of it. 

A couple of years ago, Mac Smith lifted a blue-blood 
Boston banquet audience of investment bankers out of 
its lethargy when he told them to loosen up, take off 
their coats and sing along as he played Suwannee River 
on his harmonica. 

He’s done the same thing at labor union meetings, 
and played a harmonica ditty at the formal state dinner 
of the National Governors’ Conference at Miami Beach 
just a few months ago. 

Principally, this knack for knowing how to make 
folks feel at home, has been his greatest asset in becom- 
ing one of Florida's six most influential men. But, of 
course, the fact that he is chairman of the board of the 
richest, most prosperous corporation in Florida, helps 
too. 

Unlike most business tycoons, Mac Smith never 
wears a coat unless the occasion absolutely demands it 
or unless the weather requires it. He keeps his pipe 
and his harmonica tucked under his belt. 

Like the successful tycoon, he has a bevy of loyal 
lieutenants who answer to his call at a second’s notice. 
He has an airplane and private pilot to fly him wherever 
he decides to go. He has two fishing camps on the 
Oklawaha River—one with a runway sufficiently long 
to land his plane and take off. 

It is at these camps that Senators have learned to 
gather to discuss their most closely guarded secrets. 
But Mac Smith disclaims that he is a political power 
and thinks such a reputation is bad for his business. 

Asked once what goes on at that fish camp, he 
replied that they were just social gatherings of some 
of his friends. “Oh, I saw a little huddle here and 
there, and I guess it must have been politics they were 
talking about,” he said. “We try to stay out of politics 
as much as we can. But when youre in business it isn’t 
possible to stay out altogether. We try to conduct our- 
selves so as not to be thought bad of by anyone. Some- 
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times we're brought in by rumors.” 


He explains away his reputation as a political in. 


fluence by pointing out the defeat year after year of 
a bill that would require that crane operators ‘4 


ve 
eir 


advance notice to power companies before moving t 
equipment into an area. 

Nevertheless, during the 1957 session of the Legis. 
lature, he was able to get a law on the books which 
would tax municipally owned utilities on property they 
own outside their own territories. The cities fought 
this a for 60 days, but lost the battle to McGregor 
Smith. 

Outside of Florida, he is one of the most respected 
and listened-to of Florida Businessmen in Northem 
investment circles. On a good-will trip Governor Collins 
made a year or so ago accompanied by some of the 
state’s most important business leaders, a reporter for 
the Wall Street Journal showed up at a luncheon meet- 
ing in Cleveland to interview—not the Governor—but 
McGregor Smith. 

He has the sort of business philosophy that other 
businessmen, after years of hindsight, have come to 
adopt. It is his theory that by helping Florida and his 
companys area grow prosperous, the prosperity is 
bound to rub off on Florida Power and Light Company. 
For that reason his company has been generous in 
advertising Florida, often without mentioning Florida 
Power and Light Company. 

Though sometimes on the opposite sides rege 
with Governors, they have all recognized him as a 
power in business and have given him important assign- 
ments in their administrations. He was on the Council 
for Florida Industry, predecessor to the Development 
Commission, during the administration of every gov- 
ernor for the last 10 years. Governor Collins selected 
him to head up the host committee at the recent 
Governors’ Conference, and just a couple of weeks ago 
he was elected to the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta replacing another Florida 
tycoon, Joseph Lykes, and he continues as perhaps the 
state’s top adviser on industry and development. 

Each of these gentlemen on the list of six most 
influential, comes from a geographically different area 
of the state, with widely varied interests. Many times 
they work toward the same goal. When that happens, 
it’s a team that’s pretty hard to beat. 


“.. he doesn’t bother to wear a coat and 
when he plays his harmonica up North 
all the bankers listen.” 


* McGREGOR SMITH 
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A week was set aside last month for an industry 


that may not be the largest in the state but very well 
might be called the cleanest. The theme for Profes- 
sional Laundry Week this year was “Home is for living 
—not for laundering.” 

Taking this slogan in a very serious light are the 
almost 700 launderers and dry cleaners and 18,000 
employees in Florida who, in an institutional sense, 
have found it necessary to combat the surge of auto- 
matic clothes washers that the housewife feels she 
vitally needs for her kitchen to be complete. 

But, the laundries have survived this conspiracy— 
the home laundry. More and more housewives are 
sending out laundry that needs finishing instead of 
doing it themselves. The housewife will do socks and 
underwear and the children’s clothes at home—but a 
growing number are sending shirts and sheets to the 
professionals. 


The American laundry and cleaning industry has 
grown to a point where last year the industry broke 
all previous sales records and another increase sizeable 
in sales is anticipated during the current year by the 
majority of commercial laundries. Dollar volume of 
professional laundry services in 1957 totaled approx- 
imately $1.07 billion for the nation and although most 
states prospered this year despite the recession, plant 
owners in the resort areas of Florida say their big 
seasonal business went down the drain when cold 
weather almost completely destroyed this year’s tourist 
trade. Even in the more stable areas in the state not 
depending upon tourism, cold weather did hurt the 
industry as people with but a small supply of winter 
clothing found themselves wearing them for longer 
periods of time as the breaks in the cold spells were less 
frequent than in most years. 


SURVEY: 


AUTOMATION INVADES THE LAUNDRY industry 
as this formatic shirt presser turns out 175 shirts in 
the same time one employee used to hand iron five. 
Annual payrolls in Florida's laundry and cleaning 
industry have jumped from $24 million in 1953 to 
$40 million in 1957 while employment has grown to 
more than 17,000 workers in the state. 


LAUNDRY and 
DRY-CLEANING 


Keeping People Clean in Florida 
Isa Big Job... 


Nevertheless, the laundry and cleaning business in 
Florida has been growing almost as fast as its popula- 
tion. The Florida industry can boast that from 1953 
thru 1957, total annual pay rolls in Florida have jumped 
from $24 million to $40 million, an increase of $16 
million in four years. Employment has grown to more 
than 17,000 workers. It has prospered for some of the 
same reasons that the U. S. industry has. These factors 
include: 


1. Increasing consumer income. With more money 
in their pockets, people buy more services, such as 
laundry, instead of doing it themselves. 


2. More women in the labor force. This means that 
they spend less time at home and often depend on 
laundries to do the family wash. 


3. Fewer domestic servants. Families who once had 
the clothes done at home by household help now send 
them out. 


A Merchandising Industry 


In an effort to top last year’s volume, commercial 
launderers throughout the state and the nation are 
engaging in more aggressive merchandising and adver- 
tising efforts. As a spur to increased volume, some Jaun- 
dries are offering shirt rental services while others are 
featuring one-cent sales and using a wide variety of 
other tactics designed to stimulate sales. One Miami 
cleaner has a plan in operation which he hopes will be an 
answer to current trading stamp battles which are 
underway in laundry and dry cleaning firms in many 
areas. He’s giving away free U. S. Saving Stamps. 
Another trend has been to expose some of the plant 
processes to the customer’s eyes by locating shirt units 
either in display windows where it can be seen from 
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the sidewalk and street or from the counter inside the 
plant. 


And, there’s a change in profile in the industry over 
the past few years—being utilized to maintain or in- 
crease tonnage volume for laundries and integrated 
laundry-dry cleaners. 


Bizarre collection and delivery points such as grocery 
stores and trailers, handily located in a strategic neigh- 
borhood are competitive tactics devised by the tradi- 
tional type of laundry—the big pre-World War II, 
centrally located steam plants, known as family 
laundries, which feature truck pickup and delivery 
service. They face an increasing threat from a new 
type of rival—the package laundry, with small neigh- 
borhood plants specializing in quick service and cater- 
ing to drive-in trade. Most of their work is done right 
on the premises. 


The new package laundries are growing much more 
swiftly than the family variety. From 1948 to 1956, 
sales of family launderies increased a conservative— 
by comparison—15 per cent, from $678 million to $780 
million. In the same period, package laundries near!y 
doubled their business—from $65 million in 1948 to 
$127 million. 


New services have been added. You used to take 
or send laundry to one establishment, dry cleaning 
to another. Today, most laundries collect dry cleaning 
and many dry cleaners either do washing themselves 
or farm it out to nearby laundries. In addition, big 
family laundries have branched out into industrial and 
institutional trade. Even when a ship comes into a 
Florida port there is usually a laundry truck waiting to 
rush the wash to the plant and have it delivered before 
the ship’s sailing. 


Package Laundries 


The new package laundries are behind many of the 
industry's marketing gimmicks. Mostly established 
after the war, they offer nearly every laundry service 
listed by the family plants, plus dry cleaing. Promot- 
ing themselves as “one stop shops” for all clothes 
cleaning, they opened to a receptive public in shopping 
centers, near supermarkets, or in other convenient 
centers of heavy customer traffic. 


The new package laundries have no particular edge 
over the family plants in prices. Prices vary widely 
across the state, but in a given community the two 
types of laundries are usually competitive both in price 
and in the time they take to do the job. However, 
the package shops do enjoy a cost advantage even 
though it’s less hefty than the outsider would guess. 

Unlike family laundries, a package plant doesn’t 
have to pay for trucks, drivers, credit managers, billing 
and accounting. But a strategic location is a must for 
the package laundry. They are found near shopping 
centers, supermarkets, theater districts, or residential 
areas. In all these cases, rents or property values are 
usually high and having to provide parking space makes 
it worse. 


The big difference lies in the cost of equipment. 
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Of All Florida Industries Few Exhibit the Merchandising Abilities of This Group. 
They Are Learning More Ways to Get the Shirt Off a Man’s Back 





Family laundries need heavy expensive equipment, 
Wash wheels, for instance, with capacity for 200 to 
300 Ibs., cost from $4,000 to $10,000 installed. Price 
tags on flatwork ironers start at $15,000. 

By contrast, wash wheels for package laundries with 
capacity for 25 to 50 lbs., can be had for only $1,000 
to $2,000. For expensive ironers, they substitute presses 
costing less than $1,000 each. You can establish a 
modest-sized package laundry for about $100,000 while 
some big family plants require an investment of more 
than $1 million. 

Package laundries may be slightly ahead in speed 
because of the synthetic detergents used and new con- 
bination machines are cutting down the amount of 
employees needed to do the job. Shrinking of labor 
costs benefits, both package and family laundries but 
it doesn’t significantly reduce the administrative over- 
head of the family variety. 

What has this to do with the laundry and cleaning 
upsurge? Because of package laundries, costs per 
unit of work done are less than in family laundries and 
thus their profit margins are bigger. The lower initial 
investment and higher profit margins have lured new 
capital into the package laundry business, much of it 
from within the a industry and it’s also bred a 
new form of ownership. Previously, one laundryman 
rarely owned more than one big plant. Now it’s not 
unusual for one entrepreneur to own two to four 
package laundries, along the multiple merchandising 
pattern set by food supermarkets. 

The industry does its buying according to definite 
patterns, depending basically on the size and type of 
establishment and the item involved. 

Commercial laundries and dry cleaners usually buy 
in one of three ways when they are considering new 
equipment: 

1. They employ an industrial engineer to survey 
their plant and make recommendations; or 

2. They act on the recommendations of a machinery 
manufacturer's sales engineer, who has inspected their 
plant and analyzed existing and potential needs, or 

3. They buy through jobbers. 


The quick-service and neighborhood laundries are 
usually owned by a single proprietorship. If not, the 
manager usually exercises direct authority in purchas- 
ing. Even in these establishments, quantities of essen- 
tial supplies needed are large enough so that they are 
normally bought from a jobber or distributor. 


Industry Cooperates Together 


Every industry has its problems and so does this 
laundry and cleaning business. In its favor, however, 
is a tried and true problem solver which has done more 
for the industry in the past decade than could be said 
for most trade groups. A network of closely-knit asso- 
ciations on the national, state and local levels bind 
many launderers and cleaners together in such a way 
that the payoff has come in greater efficiency, time- 
saving, profits and more satisfied customers, a model 
of which many industries could rightly envy. 
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...Laundry & Dry Cleaning 


The industry’s two national associations—National 
Institute of Dry-cleaning at Silver Springs, Md., and 
the American Institute of Laundering at Joliet, Ill— 
constantly watch after the best interest of the industry. 

On legislative matters they pick up where the state 
associations leave off. Both AIL and NID observe 
closely actions of the federal government and are 
constantly at work seeking better legislation or attempt- 
ing to halt that which is bad for the industry. Both 
work closely with those who make the items which 
eventually will be cleaned or laundered throughout 
the nation. Thousands of words each month pour 
from the two Institutes, and books and bulletins about 
ways to improve service roll off the press at regular 
intervals. 

Besides holding conventions and exhibits, both 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning in Florida 


1953-1957 


EMPLOY MENT PAYROLL 





17,387 


$39,653,708 


Over the past six years the industry has averaged 
an increase of about 800 new employees a year and 
an average anaual increase in payroll of about 
$3,000,000. The worker's average salary has jumped 
from $34 in 1953 to $44 last year. 


Institutes conduct schools which have been attended 
by thousands. Members have, through their national 
associations, services which include nation-wide pub- 
licity, statistical information, federal legislation rep- 
resentation, test piece service, fabric analysis, technical 
help of all types, sales and advertising help, con- 
ventions and field conferences. 

Each state with its association comes closer to 
home ground as it can guide individual operators and 
local groups through state legislation, conventions, 
technical bulletins and other tangible and intangible 
benefits. 

A spokesman for the Florida Institute of Launder- 
ing and Cleaning, this state’s association, said that 
groups such as his give launderers and cleaners a 
feeling that they belong to something big, and “the 
need to belong is very great in all of us.” Stan Ellen- 
bogen of Acme Laundry & Cleaners in West Palm 
Beach says tiet associations are the brains of the 
industry and are important because they are made of 
individuais whe <an mirror their accomplishments and 
failures. 

On the local level, and this is probably the closest 
association between competitive operators, the trade 
group has dissolved much of the one-time “cut throat” 
business practices through cooperation that the group 
has attained. 

Besides the social aspect of the smaller, city organ- 
ization, clinics are held quite frequently on local area 
problems, usually coordinated with a large manu- 
facturer of supplies, equipment or textiles. Local labor 
problems can be ironed out as well as the combined 
study of pending and prospective legislation affecting 
their businesses. 

One of the most unusual public relations programs 
ever developed in a laundry-cleaner establishment is 
right here in Florida. Not: between employer and 
employee or company and customer, this “goodwill 
toward men” PR program is between the laundry 
and God. Employees of Webb’s Laundry-Cleaners, 
Crestview, are convinced that God works in this Flor- 
ida laundry. Theirs is a simple workable formula— 
a 10-minute devotional meeting in the chapel adjoining 
the plant. 

Plant owner Charles Webb feels the chapel helps 
to bring out the basic goodness in each employee as 
a human being, aside from her role as a laundry worker. 
“She starts her day right,” he says; “ it works wonders.” 





... Inside the State 


ANOTHER FOUR COUNTY 
area of the state to be recently sur- 
veyed for the Florida Development 
Commission was said to have “little 
to attract outsiders.” 

Hardee, Highlands, Glades and 
DeSoto “badly need to attract these 
outsiders through industry and 
tourism to balance their economy,” 
the study reported. Because they 
have so little now, the counties will 
have to take a “calculated risk by 
investing in improvements to 
stimulate basic well-being and 
attractiveness.” 

Some basic requirements for 
industry are available in all four 


counties, the 76-page report stated. 
They have a good labor supply, 
plenty of wide open land, good 
transportation and nearby markets. 

“The area does not have a stable 
economy, and will not until it devel- 
ops industrially and commercially 
and increases its tourist trade and 
shares in the population growth now 
taking place in South and Central 
Florida,” the report says. 

“If anything, the area has helped 
supply the growth of the urban 
centers of Florida. The decline in 
the agriculture economy, excepting 
citrus, in these counties, has caused 
the younger and middle-aged resi- 


dents of the area to seek better 
incomes in more industrialized areas 
of Florida and the Southeastern 
United States.” 

The report says, “the only possible 
chance to stop this movement away 
from the area is to generate some 
economic activity.” 

Suggesting that consideration be 
given to establishing various types 
of food processing plants and pos- 
sibly a leather tannery, the report 
said that the big cattle raising sec- 
tions might support a meat packing 
plant and several local contiguous 
leather-using industries such as a 
shoe factory. 
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Thinhing of. ... 
PLASTICS? 


@ Save money with newly 
developed plastic materials 
. . » Doing jobs impossible 
a few years ago. 


© If you need Nylon bear- 
ings, bushings, etc., check 
with VARNEY. We mould 
‘em by the million for 
Florida manufacturers. 


@ Over 20 years experience 
tooling and production of 
injection moulded products. 





VARNEY 


alee] gd elelgehi-te| t \7 
Plastics Dept. 2 \ 
3950 N.W. 28TH ST. 


MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 
5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT‘L AIRPORT 
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HELIUM 
HYDROGEN 
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OXYGEN YSERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of— 


also available 
to the trade 


... Inside the State 





BEER PRODUCTION has started 
at the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany’s $20 million brewery in Tampa 
Industrial Park and distribution of 
the first barrels will begin this 
month. 

Robert A. Uihlein, Jr., Schlitz 
vice president, said the first beer 
produced will be of the tap variety 
because the bottling and shipping 
facilities will be the last to be fin- 
ished. The plant has a capacity of 
1 million barrels of beer a year, and 
Uihlein said that he expects the 
new plant to do at least 800,000 
barrels in the first year. That makes 
it the largest brewery in the South, 
he said. 


THE ONLY SOUTHEASTERN 
state to record an increase in farm 
workers from 1950 to 1957, Florida 
gained 1,000 while Alabama, Geor- 


. gia, Mississippi, Tennessee, North 


and South Carolina lost a total of 
700,000 workers. In the United 
States, 349,000 workers left farm 


work. 


Covering 
Mid-Florida 
Coast 
to Coast 


OXYGEN 
ACETYLENE 
NITROGEN 





apparatus and supplies. 





Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 








ORLANDO 
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Qualified personnel available for demonstrations upon request. 
Over 50 Years combined experience among Corporation Officers. 


ESTABLISHED 1947 


LAKELAND 
a ANTEC RIN eR SB SRI 


TAMPA 





JOHN I. SNYDER, JR., quiet- 
spoken president of U. S. Industries, 
sees no early boom. Featured at g 


“Coffee Club” meeting of the Fort | 


Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce 


(USI’s Technical Center is at nearby | 


Pompano Beach), Snyder said “ajj 
I can see is a slow, painful recovery 
ahead. . . . Some economists talk 
about a sharp upturn in the first half 
of 1959. I don't think so.” 

Snyder also spoke of USI’s reason. 
ing in building its nerve-center of 
research in Florida: “We came to 
Florida originally because of its 
proximity to certain military instal- 
lations and because we knew that 
we would find a congenial climate 
for our scientific personnel. And 
I don’t mean just the weather. It 
is vital to our people that their com- 
munity is receptive to research. We 
are happy to find that Floridians 
are appreciative of the benefits 
derived from scientific institutions 
in their midst.” 


YOU CAN GET A FREE copy 
of “Know Florida,” a 230-page full 
color illustrated book dealing in 
detail on Florida’s 67 counties, 
packed with statistics and individual 
county maps from the Florida 
Department of Agriculture. Write 
Jack Shoemaker, Department of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee, Fla. 


FLORIDA’S SUPERVISORS of 
registration want the legislature to 
return primary elections to the 
month of May. At Orlando meeting 
last month, the supervisors’ legisla- 
tive committee voted to ask for four 
weeks between the first and second 
primaries instead of the present 
three, request authorization for cast- 
ing of absentee ballots up to 5 p.m. 
the day before election instead of 
five days before as is the case now, 
and tighten up the poll watchers 
law so that party watchers may not 
approach a voter within 300 feet 
of the poll. 


MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, larg: 
est manufacturer of ceramic tile 
products in the nation, has opened 
a Gold Coast warehouse in Fort 
Lauderdale. A. F. Summer, formerly 
a salesman for the Zanesville, Ohio, 
firm in Georgia, is manager of the 
new facility. 
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PROPOSED MERRITT ISLAND 
gil refinery (Frontier Oil Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo.) is meeting vehement 
opposition from citizens who believe 
the refinery would mean pollution, 
offensive odors, destruction of fish, 
etc. A meeting of Titusville to dis- 
cuss pros and cons of the proposed 
5,000 gallon a day gasoline refinery, 
on a site across the river from Port 
Canaveral, evolved into an argu- 
ment over zoning laws and building 
permits. 


A COMPLETE FACT book for 
each of Florida’s 67 counties and for 
its major geographical regions is now 
available from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables. 
The 1958 handbook covers popula- 
tion, climate, buying income, em- 
ployment, trade, banking, agricul- 
ture, tourism, property valuation, tax 
rates, automobile registration and 
other subjects. 


IN CONJUNCTION with the 
Florida State Fair and Gasparilla 
celebration to be held in’ Tampa 
during February, the Tampa Elec- 
tric Company is sponsoring the 13th 
annual Florida Electrical Exposition, 
February 3rd thru 14th. 

Participation in the Exposition is 
limited to manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment and/or their whole- 
sale distributors and reservations are 
now being accepted for exhibits. 


A COMPLETE ELECTRONICS 
manufacturing industry makes its 
debut in Tampa with operations 
beginning the first of the year for 
Tampa_ Electronics Corporation, 
one of five similar plants owned by 
the Claremont Tube Corporation, 
of Long Island, the nation’s old- 
est and largest replacement tube 
manufacturer. 

The Tampa plant, serving Florida, 
covers 14,000 square feet and will 
employ about 50 people, all hired 
locally, and the annual payroll will 
exceed one-quarter million dollars. 


TAMPA, with a four per cent 
gain over last year, hit the top ten of 
the nation’s best business cities for 
October, according to a recent list- 
ing compiled by Rand McNally and 
published by Forbes, Inc. 


Based on a local index of basic 
business factors, Tampa's four per 
cent gain actually placed it fourth 
in the nation percentage-wise. The 
three leading cities, Albuquerque, 
Jackson, Miss., and Sioux Falls, S 
Dakota, each had 11 per cent. 
Raleigh showed a seven per cent 
gain and Phoenix placed just above 
Tampa with five per cent. Other 
cities in the top ten business count 
were Tucson, Richmond, Reno and 
Charlotte. 


VOLUME OF SMALL LOANS to 
Florida families has climbed sharply 
to a new record, but the earnings 
margin of Florida small loan firms 
has slumped. Moreover, the aver- 
age cost of handling a small loan 
account continues an upward trend. 








KNOW HOW For Industry 


This KNOW HOW extends from produc- 
tion of (Cut A) L.P. Cylinders to ICC and 
ASME specs to (Cut B) Linder Batching 
Plants, either components or complete, 
and (Cut C) stacks and difficult plate 
fabrications. To take advantage of the 
most professional steel KNOW HOW 
south of Birmingham . . . call or write 
and a sales engineer will come running! 
















‘ 
TTL STEEL CORP 


EAST COAST DIVISION = 


P. O. Box 1308 
Phone 2-1011 
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KNOW HOW With Facilities, 


This KNOW HOW, located in freight- 
rate saving Central Florida, is backed 
by the most complete facilities in the 
deep south. They include: 


Plate Rolls 200 Ton Press 
Angle Rolls V2" X 12’ Shears 
Heat Treating Sandblasting 


1400° Furnace 
Alloy Fabrication 


25 Ton Cranes 
5/16” X 12’ Brake 


PLANT CITY, FLA. 


2155 N.W. 26th AVE. = MIAMI, 


FLORIDA 
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NATIONAL AND TED BAKER 
have gone a long way since 
their trimotored Stinsons of 
1938. The Airline accom- 
plished one of the top aviation 
coups of modern times in- 
augurating the first domestic 
jet travel this month between 
Florida and New York. The 
Boeing 707 jet craft is shown 
above landing at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. 


National Airlines and TED BAKER 


N ational Airlines, Inc. was a latecomer to the 
domestic commercial carrier scene. By the time it 
began flexing its muscles, in the late 1930's, virtually 
every air-route “empire” had been staked out by bigger 
and tough competitors. 

Yet, in an industry in which competition is so fero- 
cious as.to have overtones of the bloodthirsty about it, 
National has zoomed from a one-horse air line with 142 
miles of route, to an international carrier serving 36 big 
U. S. cities plus Cuba. 

Moreover, it has stolen a march on bigger promotion- 
minded rivals by grabbing the prize as first U. S. air 
line to offer regular jet service on a domestic route. 
This flight started December 10, on the New York- 
Miami run. 

What's the reason for this restless competitiveness? 

It lies basically in the person of a square-jawed, 
chunky man who was Mr. National Airlines even before 
it was incorporated. 

He’s George T. Baker in the stockholders reports, 
but “Ted” Baker to thousands of people in aviation and 
in every walk of life in his hometown, Miami, which 
is National headquarters. 
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Although he has his share of friends, even Ted Baker 
would probably concede that he will never win a 
popularity contest. But not even his most dedicated 
enemy would deny that Ted Baker has an oversized 
share of daring, imagination, plus enough drive to } 
power a whole jet fleet, and a big helping of that quality 
connoted by the earthy but expressive word—guts. 

Ted Baker has been driving since long before he was 
the President and Board Chairman of one of the biggest 
an best-known corporations operating under Florida | 
charter. 

He had plenty of hustle back in Chicago, where he | 
was born 57 years ago. Ted Baker would work to a 
frazzle on odd jobs and errands—and then take the 
money and pay for an occasional ride in a rickety old 
biplane parked in a prairie near his home. 

That enthusiasm for aviation stuck, for it’s still a 
basic ingredient in Ted Baker’s makeup today, more 
than 40 years later. 

After he had served in France in World War I-—in 
the cockpit of a tank, not of a Spad, incidentally—Ted 
Baker attended Montana School of Mines, then got a 
job in the U. S. Forestry Service. 








“You Can’t Afford to Stand Still in This Business. . . 


But this was not the niche for a young man with 
a salesman’s bent and a still-smouldering passion for 
aviation. Ted Baker went back from the West to 
Chicago, sold “everything from candy bars to calcu- 
lating machines” and finally combined his talent and his 
enthusiasm by becoming a salesman for Eastman Flying 
Boats. 

By 1930, he had purchased two single-engined Ryan 
cabin planes, and was flying charter flights around the 
Middle West. But Ted Baker wasn’t cut out to be a 
fying tramp, regardless of his love for aviation, and 
he soon had his opportunity to step upward from the 
ranks of the colorful barnstorming pilots of the day. 

In 1934, the Post Office Department cancelled air 
mail contracts and called for new bids on flying the 
mails. Ted Baker submitted an offer of 17 cents a mile 
for the 142-mile flight between St. Petersburg and 
Daytona Beach. 

It was accepted and, on Oct. 15, 1934, in St. Peters- 
burg, National Airlines went into business with a total 
staff of four—including Ted Baker. 

The operation began on less formal grounds than 
a corporation, but by 1937, things were going so good 
that National Airlines was incorporated under the laws 
of Florida on July 8. A week later, it won route exten- 
sions to serve Miami via Sarasota and Fort Myers from 
St. Petersburg-Tampa. 

Just about this time, National swapped off its four- 
place Ryans for trimotored Stinsons carrying eight 
passengers. Later came the twin-engined Lockheed 
Electras—for which the big prop-jets which National has 
ordered have been named. 


The Giant’s Step 

Still a small air line ‘serving cities in South and 
Central Florida, National took a giant step in 1939 
when it won an air mail route westward from Jackson- 
ville to New Orleans via Valdosta, Tallahassee, Mari- 
anna, Panama City, Pensacola, Mobile and Gulfport. 

That triggered the expansion of the air line, which 
today has more than 2,000-route miles including the 
traffic-dense runs from Miami to cities along the north- 
eastern seaboard. Other changes have seen the per- 
sonnel expand from four to more than 4,400, and, ten 
years ago, a move of air line headquarters from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, where National now has a big over- 
haul facility and executive offices which dominate one 
corner of Miami International Airport. 

But there’s one thing that hasn't changed—the name 
of the man who’s still top dog, the boss. It’s still Ted 
Baker. Symbolic of his continuing interest is the fact 
that he still retains his rating as No. 1 pilot on National’s 
seniority list. 

But much of Ted Baker’s daring excursions these 
days have been in the rarified atmosphere of the upper 
echelons of airline finance, rather than in the wild blue 
yonder of airplane-driving. 

Only a few weeks ago, the result of one of these 
excursions—to the offices of Pan American World Air- 
ways in Manhattan’s lofty and shining Chrysler Build- 
ing—resulted in a sensational coup that set the airline 
industry on its heels with surprise. 

On September 9, National won short-term leases on 
Boeing 707 jets which farsighted PanAm had ordered 
before any other U. S. air line. The jets were used to 
inaugurate PanAm’s jet service to Europe, but during 
the winter months, when transatlantic demand slackens 


and seats on southbound airlines to Miami are at a 
a. the jets can be utilized on a higher load 
actor domestically. 

Reciprocally, while Pan American leases two jets 
to National during the winter months, National in turn 
will lease to Pan Am jets now on order for the May 15- 
Oct. 15 period, when demand for flights to Europe are 
most intense. 


National-PanAm Deal 


But that’s not all. In addition to this ten-year 
reciprocal leasing agreement, National and Pan Amer- 
ican agree to swap stock—each handing the other 
400,000 shares of its capital common shares. This is of 
course subject to government approval, as is the next 
proviso of this historic inter-airline pact—that National 
gives Pan American the right to an option to buy an 
added 250,000 shares of National stock, with a clause 
limiting this purchase on a sliding scale based on the 
load factor - the leased jets. 

What does this mean? Is it the first step toward 
eventual amalgamation? Neither side will commit 
itself. But this much is known. For years, Pan Am has 
been trying to get its foot in the door with domestic 
routes in the United States. And, by the same token, 
Ted Baker has acted like a man with a faraway look in 
his eyes as far as overseas routes are concerned. For 
instance, when Pan Am was squabbling with W. R. 
Grace and Co.—its partner in operation of Panagra— 
Ted Baker made a public offer to buy Panagra to end 
the feuding. What's more, National has long had a 
working interline agreement with Panagra and Pan Am 
so that a passenger can board a National plane in New 
York, fly National routes to Miami, then—in the same 
plane—fly Pan Am routes to Panama and finally com- 
plete his one-plane journey on Panagra routes stretch- 
ing down South Americas west coast then over the 
Andes from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Aires. 

There has been talk, too, from time to time, that 
Ted Baker was pulling away from his airline interests, 
branching out into new business fields. This talk 
reached a crescendo when National acquired a tele- 
vision station—Miamis WPST Channel 10, later to 
become embroiled in sensational political developments 
of national scope. 

And Ted Baker has occasionally thrown himself into 
other activities that bespeak interests far beyond avia- 
tion. He’s a director of the First National Bank of 
Miami, of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Variety Children’s Hospital, of the Air Transport 
Association and a member of several clubs including 
Miami Beach’s Bath Club, New York’s Union League, 
and Key Largo Anglers Club. 

But Ted Baker has thrown himself just as enthus- 
iastically into the hush-hush negotiations that brought 
off the coup in jets as he ever did in his earlier triumphs. 
And now that the jet announcement has been made, he’s 
working like a demon to make it as big an advantage 
as possible for National. 

Even more significant, Ted Baker is not likely to 
lose enthusiasm for aviation after forty years. 

Basically, Ted Baker’s business philosophy is prob- 
ably best summed up by a couple of sentences attrib- 
uted to him. At least they certainly sum up his career 
in the air line industry. 

“You can’t afford to stand still in this business. And, 
if you don’t stand still, there is just one place to go— 
forward.” 
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CONSTRUCTION: 


; er of Florida acres are being subdivided into 
tens of thousands of homesites by a promotion-minded 
combine that is a blend of the traditional “something 
old, something new.” 

The “something new” is the General Development 
Company, bright young offshoot of a corporate structure 
dating back to 1928. 


Mackle—a closeknit family group that is carrying on q 


engaged in a fantastic energy drive, that is: 


Genet al Development — acres on both Gulf and Atlantic coasts of 
orida; 
Building hundreds of homes—with the accent on 
the low-cost retirement variety; 


Land Speculation or Solid Foresight? sum of $1,800,000 to sell lots in its developments; 
Making the phrase “$10 down, $10 a month” a 
familiar a all byword as many another famed 
i American advertising slogan and 
Aiming at an eye-popping production objective of 
| 25,000 new homes constructed in a year. 





THE MACKLE BROTHERS. Left to right, 
Elliott, Robert, and seated, Frank. 








THE BROTHERS “Something old” is the activity of The Brothers 
50-year-old construction business. 
AND Between them, the components of this team are } 


Developing big chunks of a total holding of some } 


Spending, in the 1958 advertising budget, the fat ] 


Who are these “team mates” who might just possibly } 
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be spearheading a revolution in thinking on Florida 
Jand-use? 

It's difficult to separate the Mackles and General 
Development. For one thing, the three Mackle brothers 
are all officers of General Development. Moreover, 
their company, The Mackle Co., Inc., performs work for 
General Development under a contractual agreement. 
Both companies have offices in a colorful, modernistic 
building on Coral Way, in Miami's southwest section. 

To begin with the Mackle brothers, they're three 
fortyish sons of a British-born builder who founded the 
Mackle Company in Jacksonville in 1908. 

Elliott, 49, is the president of the Mackle Co., 
secretary of General Development. Frank E. Mackle, 
Jr., 41, is president of General Development, vice presi- 
dent of Mackle Co., while Robert, 45, is vice president 
of General Development, secretary-treasurer of the 
family firm. Actually, the three brothers share a com- 
mon office, and their decisions are much more apt to be 
arrived at by teamwork than through any artificial 
chain of command. All three prepared for their current 
careers by studying engineering and architecture. 

Until World War II, the Mackle Company engaged 
mostly in heavy construction work, such as industrial 
buildings and hospitals. Just before the war, though, 
the firm got its feet wet in the housing development 
line with a 100-home project in Miami's northwest 
section. Soon after, it built 200 homes for Navy per- 
sonnel at Opa-locka. 


13,000 Homes 


Since the firm made that switch, the Mackles esti- 
mate that they have built more than 13,000 homes in 
South Florida. They have as landmarks a great deal 
of housing in such spots around the Dade County area 
as Key Biscayne and the big Westwood Lake project 
in the western suburbs of ‘Metropolitan Miami. 

Last April, an increasingly close connection between 
the Mackles and the predecessor company of General 
Development was made even closer. 

General Development, an offspring of the Florida 
Canada Corporation, was merged into the parent com- 
pany, and the name of the surviving company was 
changed to General Development Corporation. The 
Mackle Co., Inc. exchanged stock it held in the former 
subsidiary General Development for 200,000 shares in 
the surviving General Development. The merger was 
initiated as a step toward greater corporate efficiency. 

As part of the new setup, the Mackle Co. agreed 
to work exclusively for General in platting and sub- 
dividing the corporation’s land, and in handling con- 
struction work. General agreed to pay Mackle 244% 
of the sales price of each vacant lot or tract through 
1962. A commission agreement was also worked out 
for Mackle’s construction activities. 

Land-holdings of General Development are exten- 
sive and far-flung. 

Biggest—and most widely promoted—chunk of land 
is at Port Charlotte, between Fort Myers and Sarasota. 
There, 80,000 acres sprawl along 28 miles of frontage 
on the Tamiami Trail and some 40 miles of waterfront. 
Company spokesmen say that already the first 1,000 
homes have been built, and that other completed im- 
provements include water and sewage-treatment plants, 
4 porning area, a 450-foot fishing pier and a sand 

ach. 


On the east coast, in the Fort Pierce-Stuart area, the 
company has some 35,000 acres, called Port St. Lucie. 
Much of this was formerly owned by the Cowles family 





GENERAL DEVELOPMENT BUILDS and 
operates its own water and sewage plants 
to service its home communities. This is 
the Mackle-owned plant at Westwood 
Lake in Southwest Miami. 


of publishing fame, and Gardner Cowles is a member 
of General’s board of directors. 

At Pompano Beach Highlands, out of a potential 
for 2,500 homes, 1,800 have been built. There's also 
activity in progress as Vero Beach and Sebastian, as well 
as in the Titusville area, not far from the Cape 
Canaveral missile complex. 

To keep things moving, the company this year is 
spending a whopping $1,800,000 for double-page four- 
color ads in such nationally circulated periodicals as 
Look, Life, Saturday Evening Post, Readers Digest and 
the like, as well as in commercials on radio and tele- 
vision. Results are tremendous. For instance, a Readers 
Digest ad in “off-season” July produced more than 
48,000 inquiries for Port Charlotte. 

What's more, there’s a steady stream of editors, 
reporters and writers to the company’s projects. These 
often write stories about the projects and the Mackles. 
Recently, for example, the company’s public relations 
chief and executive vice president, Tom Ferris, was 
preparing to show the sights of Port Charlotte and other 
company operations to some 50 top real estate editors, 
from as many large leading Northern newspapers. 

The same promotional care went into the “sales” 
force for the company’s lots and houses. Ferris says 
the company picked out “the best” real estate firms in 
69 Northern cities, and brought their representatives to 
the properties to show them what General Develop- 
ment was trying to accomplish. These firms are now 
the sales agents for the properties in their respective 
cities. 

Study the Market 

The company claims to have a great deal of classi- 
fied information concerning the retirement market at 
its fingertips. It regards this information as something 
that is definitely not public—taking the attitude that it 
spent a good deal of time and money on surveys to come 
up with the information, which is of value to it and 
which could be of value, possibly, to a competitor. 

But some of the tidbits of information about this 
retirement market are intriguing. For instance, Ferris 
says that the company has found through its surveys 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 











You Be the Judge 


CAN YOU USE A TEST TO DENY A PROMOTION 
TO AN EMPLOYEE? 


What Happened: 


When a job opened up in the ship- 
ping department, Alice Newmark 
felt sure she would get the promotion 
because the company had a policy 
cf promoting from within on the 
basis of “seniority and job require- 
ments.” But when she made formal 
application, the supervisor told her 
that she would have to take a test 
in arithmetic because the job called 
for “ability to do simple calculation.” 

“Do you always give a test for this 
job?” asked Alice. 

“Yes, we do, Alice,” replied the 
supervisor. “But you shouldn't have 
any trouble. You've done some 
temporary work on this job before.” 

Alice took the test, and failed. The 
job was given to a junior employee. 
Alice complained: 


1. I know the work on that job. I 
filled in many times and made 
out all right. 


bo 


. I want a chance to prove my- 
self on the job. I’m entitled to 
a trial period. 


The company sympathized with 
Alice’s situation, but felt it couldn't 
change the rules to fit one employee. 
It had always given a test for that 
job, and had used the results exclu- 
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sively to decide who was to be pro- 
moted. No one had ever before 
complained about the test. 


Was the Company: 


RIGHT [J WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Harry J. Dworkin 
ruled: “The crux of the case is 
whether the company had the right 
to deny the grievant the job solely 
by reason of her failure to pass an 
examination testing her dileainy 
in simple mathematics. The use of 
tests is properly a supplement to 
other personnel evaluation tools and 
techniques. Thus, the test should 
not be used alone as a means for 
evaluating the employee unless such 
a condition is specifically spelled out 
in company policy. In this case, it 
is not. The policy of the company 
does not include “ability to pass a 
test” as a requirement, but merely 
“seniority and requirements for the 
job.” The employee should be given 
a trial in the job—particularly where 
the company is safe-guarded through 
the probationary period. Also, if the 
employee dvesn’t make the grade on 
the job, the test results will be strong 
evidence in favor of the company’s 
judgment. Alice Newmark should és 
promoted on a trial basis.” 


MUST AN EMPLOYER SUPPLY 
PARKING SPACE FOR 
EMPLOYEE CARS? 


What Happened: 


When the police department 
started cracking down on street 
parking, and gave out lots of tick- 
ets, the employees of the company 
demanded that they be provided 
with a parking area inside the plant 
gate. In fact, they went ahead and 
filed a grievance to that effect. The 
management refused to process the 
grievance on the grounds that the 
demand for parking space had noth- 
ing to do with wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. To prove its point, 
the company agreed to have an 
arbitrator decide the matter. The 
employees claimed that their wages 
were affected because when they 
had to pay parking fines, their “take- 
home-pay”’ was less. They also 
claimed that their safety was in 
jeopardy because congested streets 
outside the plant made crossing 
into the plant hazardous. 


Were The Employees: 


RIGHT [] WRONG Jj 
What Arbitrator Mitchell M. Ship- 
man ruled: “Without minimizing it 
one iota, the arbitrator must dis- 
miss the grievance. As the com- 
pany correctly points out, he has 
no jurisdiction in the matter. He 
can only act where the Agreement 
establishes an obligation upon the 
company. Where, as here, the 
Agreement does not make it obli- 
gatory upon management to take 
the particular action which the 


union is seeking, the grievance then 
stands without Agreement support 
and must be dismissed. The umpire 
has not overlooked the safety or 
hazard argument which was urged 
(Continued Next Page) 
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..You Be The Judge 


py the union. To be sure, manage- 
ment has the obligation to maintain 
safe working conditions for its 
employees. This obligation is, how- 
ever, confined to the conditions of 
work within the plant. Conditions 
which prevail outside the plant, 
however much they may be related 
to the physical and mental well- 
being of the employees (and park- 
ing may well be one of those con- 
ditions) are, nonetheless, not truly 
within the scope of the safety main- 
tenance obligations of the company 
under the Agreement.” 





MANAGEMENT 
TEAM-WORKER 
AVAILABLE 

Mature, aggressive family man 
31 years, offers loyalty, perception, 
mental and physical vigor. Eight 
years own successful sales promo- 
tion concern. Two years industrial 
engineering reorganizing large man- 
ufacturer. Adaptable, eager to 
learn. Resident Tampa, employed, 
will relocate. Write Florida Trend, 
Box 150, Tampa. 


... Inside the State 





COMPLETION of the Annual 
Insurance Report for the State, 
issued by State Treasurer and 
Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin 
Larson, shows a steady acceleration 
of growth as direct writings climbed 
15 per cent from 1956 through 1957 
while accident and health insurance 
still held its overall growth-rate lead 
of approximately 22 per cent for 
the same period. 

Crammed with data on the 759 
companies licensed to operate in 
Florida, the report details the yearly 
operation of an insurance industry 
that has seen such growth as is 
shown in accident and health writ- 
ing; from $1,844,486.28 to $106,- 
012,192.37 since 1940, a rate of 
10,020 per cent. All direct writing 
for the same period shows an 838 
per cent rise, from $67,933,733.33 
to $637,743,919.43 while insurance 
taxes soared from $1,231,567.68, to 
$10,107,246.99, a rise of 720 per 
cent. 

A total of 52 companies entered 
Florida and 39 withdrew during the 


fiscal year covered by the report— 
July 1, 1957 through June 30, 1958. 
Included among the 759 companies 
doing business in Florida are 57 
Florida companies. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS from 
on-the-job accidents in the first 10 
months of 1958 are only three less 
than the highest number in any 
previous full year, reports the 
Industrial Commission, as 214 work- 
ers have met their deaths during 
this period. Previous high in any 
year was 217 in 1956. So far this 
year 48 more persons died from 
job-accidents than in the like period 
last year. 

Total number injured this year 
is 150,000 or 6,000 ahead of the 
first 10 months of 1957. 


GOODBODY & CO., Wall Street 
investment firm, opened another 
Florida office—its eleventh—in Fort 
Lauderdale and named Robert Ack- 
erman, formerly in the Niagara Falls 
office, as manager. 








... Lhe Brothers Mackle 


(Continued from Page 25) 


that the average expenditure by a couple in one of its 
communities is $1,740 the first year of occupancy—and 
this is over and above food costs. 

Multiply this figure by 2,291—the number of homes 
built by the combine and occupied last year—and you 
get some idea of the impact on Florida and its counties 
of this sort of mass-production of retirement homes, say 
Mackle spokesmen. 

Ferris, incidentally, has been in Florida publicity 
before. He thinks it’s ironic that the last time, he was 
running the Miami Beach office for the late great Steve 
Hannagan. 

“In those days,” he recalls, “we were playing up 
Florida as a rich man’s playground—telling people not 
to come down unless they could afford to spend up- 
wards of $50 a day. 

“Now we're finding that the mass market—of folks 
of moderate income—is far more important and, in the 
long run, far more lucrative for us and more solid for 
the state.” 

Lest all the foregoing throw a rosy tint over the 
company’s operations, be it said that there is no absence 
of skeptics. 

For instance, some investment advisory firms in Wall 
Street label the General Development stock “a land 
speculation, with all the attendant risks.” On the other 
hand, the public has boosted General Development 
stock since its listing on the American Stock Exchange 
from around 8 to over 22. 

Critics figure that a national setback could do all 

inds of mean things to a company selling lots at $10 
‘down, $10 a month. It’s true that the sales method 
does boost the accounts receivable to a mighty high 


figure. In the half-year ended June 30, sales (gross) were 
$21,508,470. At that same time, the balance sheet 
recorded accounts receivable amounting to $28,474,891. 

In a talk to the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Frank Mackle said that General Development 
had a reserve for loss and collection period expenses of 
$5,697,360—or better than 15% of accounts receivable. 
But he added that the company was considering writing 
off a maximum of $300,000 against this reserve. Further- 
more, he said, some 23% of lot purchasers at the big 
Port Charlotte project had prepaid on their lots as of 
May 31. 

Some critics take a big grain of salt with company 
ambitions to build 25,000 homes a year within a decade. 
They point out that in the light of 1957 performance— 
2,291 completions—and the 1958 estimate of 2,500 com- 
pletions, the Mackles are a long way from that high 
goal. To which company spokesmen reply that in these 
years, techniques are being mastered so that in years 
to come, the annual total can increase rapidly through 
“pushbutton operations” and increased efficiency. 

There’s a tendency in some critical quarters to com- 
pare the “mail order” lot sales with the antics of real 
estate salesmen of the Florida Boom days. In the light 
of state scrutiny of out-of-state real estate sales, and the 
fact that, where the Boomtime speculator was buying 
and selling pieces of paper representing land he never 
expected to see, the modern lot-buyer often orders a 
house to be built, this criticism loses much of its validity. 

In addition to the Mackle brothers, other officials 
of the General Development Company are Louis 
Chesler, chairman of the board, who is said to have 
made a fortune in Canadian stock operations and who 
has moved from his native Toronto to New York; Max 
Orovitz, Miami Beach industrialist and civic leader, 
Gardner Cowles, publisher of Look magazine and Fred 
Hooper, construction man, directors. 
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People...and Changes 





A. B. GRANDOFF, SR., former presi- 
dent of Tampa Transit Lines, has taken 
over as Hertz Corporation vice president 
in charge of rent-a-car operations in 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and part 
of Mississippi. His headquarters are in 
Tampa. 


T. S. WILLIAMS, onetime assistant 
division engineer for Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad in West Palm Beach, has been 
named to succeed J. C. WILLIAMS— 
his retired, former boss and namesake but 
no kin—as chief engineer of the railroad. 


J. VINCENT O'NEILL, former presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank in 
Chicago and now head of the Dania 
Bank, has been reappointed to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Small Business 
Credit Commission. The unit sets policies 
for member banks concerning loans up to 


$100,000. 


The Florida Home Builders Assn. at 
their state convention in Jacksonville 
named JOHN C. SHELTON of St. 
Petersburg as president to succeed 
ELMER D. HEDRICK of West Palm 
Beach. Other officers elected include 
JAMES McNORRILL of Tampa and 
VINCE J. DEMEO, of Miami, vice presi- 
dents; Rupert L. Rumpf, Jr., Orlando, 
secretary; and N. O. McDOWELL, Jr., 
Orlando, treasurer. 








Elected to the office of vice president- 
controller by the Radiation, Inc. Board 
of Directors, W. C. KERCHER will also 
serve in the capacity of corporate secre- 
tary. Kercher joined the company early 
in 1954 as special assistant to President 
HOMER R. DENIUS and was appointed 
to assistant secretary the following year. 
In 1956, Kercher was appointed controller. 





HENRY CRAGG, Winter Park, a vice 
president of Minute Maid Corp., is the 
newly elected treasurer of the Florida 
Canners Association, named at the group’s 
annual convention in Miami _ Beach. 
Cragg has been chairman of the FCA 
statistical committee for several years. 
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Continuing to operate from offices in 
the company’s plant near Milton, ALBERT 
E. NEW, research and production man- 
agement specialist, became vice president 
and director of production for Escambia 
Chemical Corp. 


RALPH W. SHRINER, General Tele- 
phone of Florida staff engineer in Tampa, 
was recently promoted to vice president- 
staff engineer. Shriner was the first engi- 
neer ever hired by the company in 1917. 


EDGAR C. BROWNELL, former ad- 
vertising manager for a group of New 
York medical journals, has joined Gifts 
By Wire, Inc., of Delray Beach, as head of 
the marketing division. 


M. M. SMITH, JR., of Winter Park, 
executive secretary of the Florida Real 
Estate Commission was elected president 
of the National Association of License 
Law Officials at its 30th annual meeting 
in San Francisco last month. 


City Gas Company of Hialeah an- 
nounced that GEORGE GROOME, form- 
erly of Southeastern Gas Corp., will be 
sales representative for commercial and 
industrial accounts. 


The sales department at Adams Pack- 
ing Association, Winter Haven, has been 
placed under the direction of R. C. (BOB) 
CRAWFORD who becomes general sales 
manager, succeeding L. L. RECKER. 
Former assistant sales manager CHARLES 
E. DER was promoted to sales manager 
of the canned citrus products division. 


CARLO BELLIERO has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager and RICH- 
ARD J. KNOWLES district passenger 
service manager for Trans World Airlines 
in Tampa, St. Petersburg and Clearwater. 
TWA will begin service to this area on 
December 16. 


WILLIAM H. BROADWAY, Lees- 
burg, will be responsible for personnel, 
safety and labor relations activities as he 
becomes personnel manager of the Minute 
Maid Corp. citrus processing plant. 


DR. BLAIR W. SPARKS, former engi- 
neer in instrumentation analysis, has been 
appointed manager of Delta Processing 
Planning by the RCA Service Company 
Missile Test Project at Patrick AFB. 


SERGEANT LEA, JR., previously man- 
ager of wholesale marketing in Atlantic 
Refining Co.’s Southern region, has been 
appointed to the Miami marketing district 
by the. firm. 


HERBERT HENDRICK, JR., asso. 
ciated for 10 years with the R. \, 
Thompson & Co. and Southeastern Engi- 
neering firms, Clearwater, has beep 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales. 


LORIMER H. BLITCH, Jacksonville 
in charge of grocery merchandising fo 
eight divisions of Winn-Dixie Stores 
which operates in nine states, has been 
named vice-president by the board of 
directors. 








To succeed JOHN H. DOLCATER, who 
was elected chairman of the board, WIL- 
BUR R. DAVIS, JR., became president 
of Krauss Brothers Lumber Corp., Tampa, 
and also assumes the position of General 
Manager of the firm. He has been a 
member of the Krauss organization since 
1939 and for the past several years has 
been vice president and secretary. 





JOHN SHELTON, president of Florida 
Builders in St. Petersburg, was elected 
president of the Florida Home Builder 
Association at the annual state convention 
in Jacksonville. He succeeds ELMER 
HEDRICK of West Palm Beach. 


The Florida Restaurant Association has 
elected MANUEL GARCIA, JR., o& 
owner and manager of Las Novedades 
Spanish Restaurant in Tampa, as pres 
dent of the group. 


ROYCE R. POWELL of Jacksonville 
was elected president of the Florida Pub- 
lic Relations Association at its convention 
last month at Silver Springs. Three men 
who have done much to publicize Florida 
have been nominated for its hall of fame. 

They are HENRY FLAGLER who 
built the Florida East Coast Railway and 
opened up Southern Florida; STEVE 
HANNAGAN’ who publicized Miami 
Beach; and DICK POPE, SR., who pop 
ularized water skiing and bathing beauties 
at Cypress Gardens. 
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EDWARD G. GRAFTON, 35-year-old 
partner in the Miami architectural firm 
of Pancoast, Ferendino, Skeels and Burn- 
ham, has been elected president of the 
Florida South Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Also elected to serve with Grafton dur- 
ing the year 1959 were C. ROBERT 
ABELE, vice-president and JOHN GRIM- 
SHAW, secretary, both of Weed, Johnson 
Associates and WAYNE SESSIONS, 
treasurer. All are from Miami. 

Members of the Board, who will also 
take office in January, include Immediate 
Past President IRVIN KORACH of Miami 
Beach; JAMES DEEM, HERBERT R. 
SAVAGE and WAHL SNYDER, all of 
Miami. 


New faces are appearing in new posi- 
tions around the state. 

JAMES WILLIAMS, Tampa, is new 
president of the Florida State Florists 
Association. 

New president of the Florida Canners 
Association is FRANK POITRAS of 
Plymouth Citrus Products Co. 


New head of Florida Nurses Associa- 
tion is Mrs. Edlayne Lawhon of Tampa. 
The group has voted to build a $50,000 
headquarters at Orlando. 

Tallahassee City Manager ARVAH B. 
HOPKINS is newly elected president of 
the Florida League of Municipalities. 

GOV. LeROY COLLINS has made the 
following appointments: 


Board of Examiners in Basic Sciences, 
ROBERT DEW, Tampa, PAUL VESTAL, 
Winter Park and E. M. MILLER, Coral 
Gables (reappointment ). 

Northwest Florida Regional Housing 
Authority, W. H. HUXFORD, Pensacola; 
VERNON FOLSOM, Madison county, 
and E. B. LIDDON, Jackson county. 

Inter-American Center Authority, 
FRANK SMATHERS, Miami Beach. 


WILLIAM J. HOELLE has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the HI-C 
division of Minute Maid Corp. Hoelle 
was formerly national frozen foods sales 
manager. HARRY T. ZOLL has been 
appointed Florida sales coordinator for 
Minute Maid and Snow Crop frozen 
concentrates. 


Directors at the 38th annual meeting 
of the Associated Industries of Florida 
named PAUL J. STINE, Orlando, chair- 
man of the board; NORMAN A 
HERREN, Everglades, president; W. 
WALTER SIMMONS, Jacksonville, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


DOUGLAS P. CONE, Tampa, president 
of Aquatite Concrete Company, has 
announced the purchase of Aquatite Tile 
Company, Bradenton, and Palmetto Con- 
crete, Inc., Palmetto. The two companies, 
bought from C. I. NEEDHAM, Bradenton, 
will be affiliates of Tampa Sand & Material 
Company with J. ED CLARY as vice 


president and general manager. 








CHARLES B. ALVORD has_ been 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of Stanley Building Specialties 
Co. of North Miami, a subsidiary of The 
Stanley Works of New Britain, Conn. He 
will succeed WINSTON W. PETERSON 
who has been transferred to the main 
office of Stanley Tools of New Britain, 
a division of the company. 





CAMBELL G. (TEX) TRIGG, assist- 
ant national sales manager of Minute 
Maid Corporation, Orlando, has been pro- 
moted to southeastern region sales man- 
ager. Trigg now will be responsible for 
supervision of Minute Maid and Snow 
Crop brand concentrate sales in six south- 
eastern states, and for coordination of 
company activities with the food brok- 
erage firms handling the products in those 


states. 


E. TERRY MAULE, formerly assistant 
secretary of Maule Industries, Inc. is now 
secretary of the firm. JANE HOLMAN 
and WILLIAM BITTER were named 
assistant secretaries. 


GERARD C. BOEVE moves up from 
commercial-industrial sales supervisor to 
East Coast Division sales manager for 
Peoples Gas System. 


ELIZABETH ALBION has been ap- 
pointed to handle public relations for 
Miami Beach’s convention and trade show 
facilities at its new auditorium and exhi- 
bition hall. 


JAMES R. BRUMBY, former vice 
president and general manager of the 
Miami News, has opened a firm of indus- 
trial and business consultants, James R. 
Brumby & Associates, Miami. The firm 
will specialize in marketing, sales pro- 
motion, merchandising and distribution to 
industries, businesses and service firms. 


A. L., JR. and KARL CUESTA will 
retire from the cigar manufacturing field 
when the firm, Cuesta-Rey and Company 
will be discontinued on December 3] 
after 74 years of continuous business oper- 
ation in Tampa. The M. & N. Cigar 
Manufacturers, Inc., of Tampa and Cleve- 
land, and its local cigar manufacturing 
subsidiary, the Standard Cigar Company, 
have acquired the Cuesta-Rey brands 
and will continue to produce them in 


Tampa. 








The Board of Directors of Pan American 
Bank have appointed Brigadier General 
Retired STERLING A. WOOD as Assist- 
ant to the president to JAMES SOTTILE, 
JR., president. Wood has been chief 
inspector for the Sottile Banking Group 
since the end of 1955 and will continue 
to act in a consultant capacity as the 
need arises. 





SAM McCULLOCK was named sales 
promotion director for Burdine’s Depart- 
ment Store, Miami, to replace ROBERT 
ROTHRUM, who resigned to join Sako- 
witz Bros., Houston, Texas, in the same 
capacity. 


HOWARD J. CONNOLLY has been 
named general sales manager of the 
National Brewing Co.’s Florida plant in 
Orlando. Connolly, former Marine Corps 
captain, has served as Florida sales man- 
ager of the brewery since its purchase 
by National in January, 1956. WILLIAM 
GEARY, in the Baltimore sales division, 
was promoted to manager of branches, 
Florida plant. 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME 

COMPANY: PERIOD 1958 1957 

American Can Co. Quar. Sept. 30 19,107,964 18,075,923 
Florida Steel Corp. Year Sept. 30 1,003,234 1,647,211 
Borden Co. Quar. Sept. 30 6,949,844 6,528,181 
Heyden Newport Chem. Quar. Sept. 30 385,000 575,000 
Int’l Minerals & Chem. Quar. Sept. 30 438,000 754,000 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Quar. Sept. 30 6,905,000 6,834,000 
Southern Railway 9 mos. Sept. 30 20,596,409 24,151,470 
Sperry Rand Corp. 6 mos. Sept. 30 10,892,916 17,872,448 
Atlas Sewing Centers Quar. Aug. 30 201,694 237,368 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Quar. Sept. 30 12,055,562 14,372,630 
Rexall Drug 9 mos. Sept. 30 4,006,398 3,275,077 
Seaboard Air Line R-R. 9 mos. Sept. 30 10,711,593 13,996,971 
Greyhound Corp. Quar. Sept. 30 9,047,210 8,000,815 
Northeast Airlines 9 mos. Sept. 30 44,776,321 d2,369,465 
Food Mach. & Chem. Quar. Sept. 30 4,171,277 3,109,795 
United Gas Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 30 22,876,892 24,108,811 
Gen. Tel. (Fla.) 9 mos. Sept. 30 2,609,802 2,760,865 
Hot Shoppes, Inc. Year July 27 1,325,332 1,138,348 
National Airlines Quar. Sept. 30 d445,024 d301,395 
Int. Paper Co. Quar. Sept. 30 m17,750,394 16,862,772 
Standard Oil of Ky. 9 mos. Sept. 30 10,442,000 9,559,000 


PER. COM. SH. 
1958 1957 
1.17 1.1) 

-94 1.54 
1.43 1.34 
14 24 
a .28 
-40 39 
233 39 
.38 62 
.32 ¢.37 
1.22 ¢1.45 
b1.23  al.0) 
2.22 29 
b.83 b.74 
1.21 90 
1.77 1.87 
al.71 = a2.15 
al.62 1.46 
m1.37 1.30 
4.01 3.67 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of the period. (b) Based on the average number 
of shares outstanding during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net 


loss. 


Co. stock. 


DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


October 
1958 

Daytona Beach 53,172 
Fort Lauderdale 192,742 
Gainesville 38,686 
Jacksonville 712,396 
Key West 13,828 
Lakeland 69,721 
Greater Miami 1,145,156 
Orlando 170,797 
Pensacola 88,410 
St. Petersburg 165,422 
Tampa 339,613 
West Palm Beach _ 117,766 
FLORIDA 4,644,954 
GEORGIA 3,553,112 
ALABAMA 2,126,147 


(g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. 
_ $2,235,458, or 18 cents a common share, on sale of 40,000 shares of Long-view Fibre 


September 
1958 


53,968 
171,544 
33,380 
647,264 
13,762 
68,075 
1,087,656 
156,066 
77,473 
152,064 
331,644 
112,261 
4,339,992 
3,483,161 
2,075,818 


(m) 


October 
1957 


49,185 
180,500 
33,296 
607,428 
12,225 
56,721 
1,040,482 
149,198 
83,012 
159,062 
313,870 
103,261 
4,132,647 
3,329,697 
1,983,276 


Includes net profit of 


PERCENT CHANGE 


1958 from 1957 
(10 months) 


+10 
+ 3 
+10 
+10 
+4 


: 


CNMNOrRANACW-101b 


+++++4 1 ++ 





A PLAN TO MERGE General 
Telephone Corp. and Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., into a new com- 
pany, General Telephone and Elec- 
tric Corp. with combined assets in 
excess of $144 billion, was approved 
by the directors of the two 
companies. 

The proposed acquisition of Syl- 
vania Electric by General Tele- 
phone, the country’s 2nd largest tele- 
phone company, will be submitted 
to stockholders when final details of 
the giant merger are worked out, 
the two companies announced 
jointly. 
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28 NO FANCY TAIL FEATHERS NEEDED-—Filorida’s Gov. LeRoy Collins has come up with a simple suggestion 
39 that would save taxpayers over the nation untold millions of dollars. The various states should get together 
3.37 and demand that manufacturers put out a functional car sans “chrome, gadgets and fancy tail feathers,” 
62 which would get public workers where they are going and back. Showy cars that appeal to personal vanity 
.37 are all right for the general public, he said, but why should governmental units have to pay increasing 
1.45 costs for all the unnecessary gingerbread? He added that there is probably a good market among private 
1.01 buyers who are not interested in a “show off” car. 

2.9] 


74 KEEPING KIDS OUT OF ORBIT—Keeping young scientists encouraged but keeping them alive is the current 
: concern of the state fire marshal’s office, the state chemist and law enforcement officers all over Florida. 
First step will be to curb over the counter sales of lethal explosives which juveniles are using for rocket 
experiments, with increasingly tragic results. Some distributors are already requiring a parent’s signature 
when a youngster buys an explosive chemical. Science teachers have suggested 39 possible rocket ingredi- 
2.15 ents that should be sold to adults only. 


Fes THEY LIVED TO COLLECT—Charley Cypress, age 104, and Billy Bowlegs, 96, were among the Seminole 


1.30 Indians who were paid $18,000 in accumulated surplus from a more than a century old state trust fund 
3.67 involving income from oil and gas leases, grazing fees and timber and land sales. Ensuing dividends are 
wee expected to increase with lease of valuable reservation business properties. 

by WORLD STUDY OF BIG BLOWS —Meteorologists from throughout the world gathered at Miami Beach for an 
Cibee international symposium on hurricanes. The American Meteorological Society, acting as board of review, 


evaluated work of the National Hurricane Research Center at West Palm Beach, whose director Robert 
Simpson said hurricane Becky provided unprecedented information. Finland’s meteorologic Eric Palmen 
was chairman of the symposium which reported “real progress.” 


COFFEE VS. ORANGE JUICE INTERNATIONAL ISSUE—Brazil’s President Kubitschek through Consul 


NGE General Muy de Mello Tieriera exchanged expressions of friendship with the Florida Cabinet. As an 
5 example of Florida’s friendly feeling for Brazil and all Latin America, Gov. LeRoy Collins pointed out 
8) 


that the Cabinet frequently “takes a coffee break although some of our constituents think we should make 
it an orange juice break.” 


FLORIDA JOB FOR NOBEL WINNER—Florida State University President Robert M. Strozier wired Russia’s 
Nobel prize winner novelist Boris Pasternak that an $8,000 a year job was waiting for him as language 
teacher. Pasternak, spurned by his own country, sent no early reply. In the meantime educators from 
13 foreign countries—not including Russia—arrived at FSU to study elementary education. 


MONEY FROM MUCKLAND?-There are 300,000 acres of Florida muckland suited to grow ramie, a Chinese 
perennial shrub from which is produced burlap, carpeting and “the toughest cloth yet tested” by the U. S. 
Marine Corps testing laboratory. Newest experiment involves its use in cigarette filters. Harley G. Morton, 
fibre technician, assigned by the state the past three years and eight months to study ramie potential, said 
it “can well be the factor that balances economy of South Florida—the shrub would be growing on 
every acre of suitable land if the people knew about it.” 


CANCER FIGHT ON NEW FLORIDA FRONTS—Florida’s Bay Pines center for retired and handicapped 
veterans is one of six in the nation where the American Cancer Society and the Veterans Administration 
are starting a three-year lung cancer study, the first program of periodic cytologic examination ever under- 

_ taken. In post-doctoral work at the University of Florida, Hindu University’s Dr. M. Sakuntala has found 

that irradiation completely stops cancer development caused by a well known cancer-producing chemical. 

The discovery is haled as potentially effective with other cancer-producing chemicals. 


DEFENSE FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE ROAD-—National defense funds should be used to build the Interstate 

Highway system which will transverse the Florida peninsula, according to the American Automobile Asso- 

ciation. President Frederick T. McGuire, Jr., Cleveland, terming Interstate the largest public works pro- 

a gram in all history, said appropriated funds will run out in 1961 and AAA will strongly oppose postponing 
completion or increasing highway user taxes for the across-the-nation expressway. 


FLORIDA’S BENEVOLENT ATOMS INTEREST WORLD-—Atomic scientists and statesmen from all over the 
world studied Florida’s unique use of atoms to combat the screw worm, at the International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva, Switzerland. They learned how atomic energy sterilizes 50 
million screw worm flies reared weekly in a Sebring laboratory for systematic release to wipe out the costly 
livestock parasite. 


MENTAL SHANGRI-LA CAN’T BE BOUGHT-—The Florida Board of Pharmacy has warned drug stores and 

pharmacists it is now illegal to advertise the name and price of tranquilizing drugs and antibiotics. Amaz- 
ing results from new tranquilizers and antibiotics have led some people to believe they would produce an 
imaginary Utopia but excessive use can be harmful and in many instances habit forming, the Board said. 
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Qelect, ou. Plant Site then... 


LEAVE 


IT TO LINDER 


for Plant Layout & Design, Modernization, Automation | 


All you need is a plant site. Then leave it to the Linder 
team to come up with design and engineering know-how 
that saves you money . . . gives you a smoother operation 
. . . and anticipates future expansion. A case in point is 
Tampa Sand & Material’s new batch bin on Skipper Road 
in Tampa. 

The heart of the plant is a 200 ton four compartment 
batching bin for aggregates and cement with a seven 
cubic yard weight batcher utilizing automatic cement feed 
and cutoff. Cement is mechanically unloaded at the rate 
of 300 barrels per hour to either the batching bin or a 
reserve silo which stores 800 barrels. Aggregate is un- 


loaded by a conveyor system to three Neff & Fry Super 
Concrete Stave Silos with a combined storage capacity of 
1200 tons. To prevent water problems the reclaiming con- 
veyor to the bin is enclosed in a tunnel going through the 
silos rather than underground. The aggregate handling 
conveyor system has a capacity of 250 tons per hour. 
It’s another good example of how the Linder Industrial 
Engineering Company and Plant City Steel Corporation 
work together to give you the winning combination in 
plant needs. If you’re considering a new plant leave it 
up to the Linder team to put it up. A call or letter and 
we're on our way. 





5325 Mulberry Road 
P. O. Box 2037 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
Phone MUtual 8-3121 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Steel Fabrication by 


PLANT CITY STEEL CORP. 
Plant City, Florida 
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